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the cause. of education and of religion. The 
people are plain and in moderate circum- 
stamcés, and the youth are docile and tract- 
able. Far Sours. 


a 


LAYMAN. ON. PREACHING. 


‘The following is from an intelligent gen- 
tleman in another denomination. We are 
happy to believe that some of the faults 
botieed are not found to any extent in the 
of ithe Presbyterian Church.—Zads. 


Mess¥s.\ Editors—With great deference 


thig judgment of wiser and better men, the 
Writer. would ‘submit that one of the most 
trievous evils the Church labours under at 
present time is the, gold, ambitious, un- 
piritual character of the preaching of the 
in, the. leading denominations among us. 
To:what else, in the: natare of the case and 
accotding to: the, Scriptures, such a condi- 
tion'of:the Church can ever be ascribed, he 
a loss to imagine. But he does not 
Wish ‘to theorize, and so suggests a few 
facts ova se PATS > 


héar discuss l such topics as Temperance, 


‘bolitioniam, Mormonism, Spiritualism, the 

nion, the war in the Crimes, and indeed 
whatever subjects, individual; social, or even 
political, happen'for the moment to be en- 
gaging the attention of a vain and restless 
world.» Are these things <‘the: power of 
Godunti slvition?? 
which such subjects 
would’ be rightly Viewed as profanations of 
the place and day, sermons are common— 
they form the rule—in which the name of 
Jesus asa Saviour, and as the ‘all in all” 


of his people, is: rarely mentioned. Can 

pcinianism any where save or sanctify the 
‘human heart? | | 

Again, in pulpits called evangeli- 

eal,” how rare itis to hear proclaimed, in 

all the extent of their meaning and bear- 

ings, the doctrines of man’s total depravity, 


ness? can he indeed be kept from falling, 
xcept through the practice of the duties 
growing out of: these doctrines, received 
and.cherished?. 
-si44 Im those cases where all the evangeli- 
eal'teachings are duly and seasonably pre- 
sented; ‘how almost universally is it our ex- 
feriénce that we listen to them unmoved, 
aid pass from the church conscious only of 
earned something from their dis- 
dussion! ‘They have been treated variously — 
philosophically, learnedly, logically, inge- 
nieusly, or what you please; but all the 
gain, if.any, has been intellectual ;—we have 
made,) at. the most, better theologians. 
e .reason'.is' plein; they have been dis- 
as‘ barren abstractions ; not as practi- 
cal) life-giving traths—as orthodox state- 
wienta of ‘daptriné; not’as facts that have 


rustica’, "pungent, 


the or 


deavours. t0..lev 


eagerly (proclaima ‘them’ as: most precious 
parts of: its infinitely wise and gracious sys- 


oo Hil Academy again’ to be'with- 
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abandonment. 


her noblest enterprises come to the verge of 


For the Brecbyterian. 
SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 


”~ Next ta a knowledge of God, a knowledge 
of ourselves is the most important knowledge 
to every man. This was well understood 
by the heathen sages, who were accustomed 
to attribute the sentiment, «‘ Know thyself,”’ 
which was inscribed in letters of gold over 
the entrance to the oracle at Delphos, to 
the direct inspiration of the gods. The 
true oracles of heavenly wisdom inculcate 
the pursuit of the same important know- 
ledge. “Keep thy heart with all diji- 
gence;” «Commune with your own heart;”’ 
«Search me,.O God, and know my heart; 
try me, and know my thoughts;” «Let 
every man prove his own work;” ‘ Let a 
man examine’ himself.”’ These are a few 
from many passages testifying to the im- 
portance of an acquaintance with our own 
hearts. The study of ourselves has several 
characteristics to commend it. _ 

1. It is of the sanie importance to all 
men. There are many departments of hu- 
man théught, of little or no importance to 
the majority of mankind, which may be 
pursued or not, as we have time, inclina- 
tion, or capacity for them. Not so with 
self-knowledge. It comes home to every 
man’s bosom ; has to do with his thoughts, 
his feelings, his passions, his emotions; in- 
troduces him into a more or less intimate 
acquaintance with himself; and enables him 
to lay a foundation for all that is excellent 
in human experience. =. | 
.. 2. This knowledge is equally attainable 
by all. Genius is: necessary in’ some de- 
pattments of knowledge, taste in others; 
gteat and varied learning in others. Not 
so with ‘self-knowledge. The field of inves- 
tigation is open when we-are ready to enter 
upon it; and no man, seeking the light of 
God’ 5 Holy Spirit, which only can illumine 
the dark. recesses of the human heart, will 
be denied that aid which «discovereth 
deep things out of darkness.”’ ee 
. 8. This knowledge is superior to all other 
knowledge. Knowledge,’’ says the apos- 


tle, referring to mere human knowledge, | 


‘“‘puffeth up.” It tends to fill the mind 
with satisfaction; leads men to depend on 
their own strength; while oftentimes that 
thirst of soul which longs for God is allayed, 
and to a mournful extent altogether quench- 
ed, by a mere investigation and contempla- 
tion of his works. Not so with self-know- 
ledge." The more we know of ourselves, the 
more it tendeth to humility and self-abase- 
ment. Conscious that all is weakness with- 
in, we are led to seek that ‘strength 
which is made perfect in our weakness.” 
While ever obtaining a clearer view of that 
‘body of death” which we carry about with 
us, the agonizing cry of the soul for the 
help of God will be heard by Him who said, 
‘¢ Come unto me all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
E. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE STARS. 


What stars? Not those yonder in God’s 
glorious sky. They indeed are beneficent, 
beautiful, sublime. For near six thousand 
years now, with unwearied constancy and 
unwasting brightness, they have acted their 
benign part in the economy of the universe, 
and shed “sweet influences” on men. No 
marvel if great Newton loved to soar to and 
hold converse with the stars. But not of 
these now. | 

What stars, then? Those which John 
saw in that heavenly yision on Patmos, un- 
folding the mystery of which the Divine 
Interpreter said, “The stars which thou 
sawest are the angels of the churches;”’ +. e. 
those symbolize these. The truth so con- 
veyed is universal and abiding. Every 
complete church has its angel. Every an- 
gel is required to beasastar. Itis Christ’s 
own conception of the true Christian pastor. 

‘Wherefore, then, is the star? Why did 

God make it and put it in the firmament? 
Let philosophers discourse of other uses; 
it is enough here to say, to shine ;—to 
mantle and lighten with its quiet. and cheer- 
ing rays the otherwise horrible gloom of the 
night time; to foretell and lead in, at length, 
the day. God be praised for the beautiful 
stars. 
And wherefore is the pastor? Why did 
God call him from the dead, and put him 
on high, in the Church? For the same 
reason that he made and placed the stars ; 
to.shine, te pour light upon the darkness 
of men’s minds; .to point bewildered and 
lost souls to heaven, and lead the way. It 
is night now. Perils are countless. Poor 
mortals grope and perish. Even Christ’s 
bought ones, every now and then, stum- 
ble and fall. It behooves the stars to be all 
out and shining. It behooves the pastors 
of Christ’s flock to be pure and radiant as 
the stars. God be praised for so many in- 
telligent and holy pastors. 


own light? Self-luminous, are they? Is 


'| the splendowr they emit: underived, origi- 
‘| nal, self-subsisting ? Those clear and bril- 


liant) rays—do they come out of the stars? 
The brightest of them were 


San:° They are not fountains of light, but 


only mirrors. _ They reflect, not originate it. 


They shine on us only as the great Orb 
shinesqnthem, 
_ And how is it with the true pastor? Has 


he light in himself? Are there divine. 


sparks within him, which he can blow into 
a flame? By force of his own reason or 
genius, or power of any sort, can he kindle 
those rays in which alone benighted men 


| 


j 


may find the way of God? Alas! the most 
gifted | pastor,,@part.: from ‘Christ, is rayless, 
ae the'stars apart*from the'sun. He only 
shinés, Gr an ‘shiné, who, in his life and 
teaching, is,a reflection of Jesus. 
O lye stars, keep near:to Him ! 
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the Gospel im France, 

Parts, December 27th, 1855. 
Messrs: Editors—Your' readers ‘have not 
forgotten Mr. G——, a captain in the army, 
whose children were threatened to be. taken 
away from him, because he wished to bring 
them u in the true knowledge of the gos- 
pel. The trial, which was to have taken 
place on the 17th of this month, has again 
been postponed on account of the indispo- 
sition of Mr. Bethmont,.Mr. G——’s coun- 
sel.. But it is reported that the counsel of 
tlie adverse party begins to be less ‘con- 
vinced of the justice of the. cguse he under- 
took to plead; and the poor children, it 
seems, will ‘be safe at any rate, for they were 
taken over to England to finish their educa- 
tion there. 

PRIESTLY TYRANNY IN A PROTESTANT 

PARISH. 

Amidst so many acts of priestly intoler- 
ance which we are called to witness, one of 
a rather unusual kind oceurred a short time 
ago in the South of France, which is re- 
called to my mind by the preceding fact. 
The parish of Clarensac (départment du 
Gard), is almost entirely composed of mem- 
bers of the Reformed Communion. It con- 
tains‘only a very few Roman Catholic fami- 
lies—so few, that the parish school for boys 
numbers thirty-seven Protestants and only 
five Roman Catholics ; the parish school for 
girls, twenty-nine Protestants and only one 
Roman Catholic; the free-school for girls 
likewise, forty-eight Protestants and only 
one Roman Catholic. The masters and mis- 
tresses of these schools naturally belong to 
the Protestant Church, and they employ, of 
couse, in religious instruction, the Protest- 
ant Catechism. All was going on very 
well, when the Abbé Murjas, priest of the 
handful of Roman Catholics in the locality, 
conceived the incredible.idea of pretending 
that, on account of these few scholars be- 
longing to the Church of Rome, the Pro- 
testant Catechism ought to be entirely ex- 
cluded from these schools; and his require- 
ments not having been favourably met, he 
had recourse to violent measures. 


ATTACK ON THE SCHOOLS. 


One day he suddenly entered the differ- | 


ent parish schools, accompanied by a garde 
champetre, whom he had deceived as to the 
end he was aiming at, and falsely stating 
that he acted in the name of the Central 
Commissary; and there he seized all the 
Protestant catechisms he could get hold of, 
pronouncing severe threats. against the 
teachers, or the children, who should con- 
tinue to use this prohibited book. The 
mayor, the justice of peace, and the Pro- 
testant pastor, immediatély informed of this 


| extraordinary act of confiscation, went to 


the priest’s house, and inquired what right 
he had to act as he had done? The Abbé 
merely replied that as these catechisms were 
contrary to what he preached, he would not 
tolerate their introduction into the parish 
schools! All the interested parties have 
energetically protested; a complaint was 
laid against the Abbé Murjas, by the civil 
and ecclesiastical authorities, before the Pré- 
fect of the Départment, the Rector of the 
Academy, and the Minister of Public In- 
struction; and the parents of the children 
thus robbed have cited the priest before 
the civil tribunal of Nismes, demanding, in 
the name of the law, the restitution of the 
illegally-seized books. But we do not yet 


of 


know how these just reclamations will be 


listened to. 
REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF GROWING LIB- 
ERALITY TO PROTESTANTS. 


It is rather strange that about the same 
time this was going on in the South, ?’Z//us- 
tration, a well-known weekly periodical, 
published in its columns a letter giving an 
account of the inauguration of a Protestant 
Church in the North of« France, accom- 
panied by an engraving of the church in 
question. I send you a translation of it, as 
it is interesting in itself, as well as for its 
upright and liberal spirit: 

Mr. Editor—Your paper, so abundantly 
rich in engravings and accounts of (Roman) 
Catholic jubilees, processions, pilgrimages, 
&c., contains, I believe, none relative to the 
Protestant religion, professed, nothwith- 
standing, by a notable portion of our fellow- 
countrymen. The opening of a church of 
this religion at Montelly, near Condé (dé- 
partment de ]’Orne) gives me the opportu- 
nity of enabling you to supply this deficiency. 
Condé, one of the first among the towns of 
Normandy, accepted the Reformation at its 
birth, and several *imes the Protestants held 
Provincial assemblies there. They founded 


|a college and built a church, and estab- 


lished numerous preaching stations in the 
neighbouring parishes, where zealous pas- 
tors went to catechize new converts, to make 
new proselytes, and soon Condé became the 
centre of the Reformation movement in Nor- 
mandy. But at the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, the churches having been de- 
stroyed, the pastors exiled (proscrits), and 
the new worship strictly forbidden, many 
Protestants left their country to preserve 
their freedom of conscience, or to fly from. 
persecution; and the number of Dissenters 
was reduced to less than one-half. Those 
who remained continued, nevertheless, to 
hear their pastors and practise their reli- 
gious exercises ‘far from the eyes of their 
implacable persecutors, in distant places, 
and unknown cottages, appropriate to the 
wants of the time. One of these ancient 
temples, an old and time-worn barn, roofed 
with thatch, which had hitherto been de- 
voted to their worship, has been relin- 
quished for the edifice inaugurated last 


‘| Sunday. 
- But how do the stars shine? With their 


«The ceremony, of a most Puritan sim- 
plicity, offers nothing remarkable ; but this 
very simplicity is in striking contrast with 


the picturesque brilliancy and pomp of the 
festivals of (Roman) Catholicism. At ten 


o'clock, A. M., the religionists, preceded by 
several ministers clad in long black robes, 
left, in procession, the dwelling of their 
pastor, Mr. Gourjeon. The cortege entered 
the temple with pious and calm earnestness, 
in the midst of thick ranks of spectators, 
who had come eagerly to witness the cere- 
mony. The pastor of Caen ascended the 
pulpit, and announced to the faithful that 
the church was open for their prayers and 
to the glory of God. Then the Calvinist 


service commenced in the midst of religious | 


| Laborde, and men who continue what he 


awakening the young echoes,'sounding fot 
the first'time under the sonorous arches'of 
the néw temple; "them; int concluding 
hymn, the assembly standing, deeply moved, 
thanked the Gad of goodneas nal mercy, 
loves all his children equally, and called 
down his blessings on the house just conse- 
crated to him. ages 

‘‘At noon, the “pastors, members of the 


Consistory yterial, Council, assem- 
bled at a banguet in the wor- 


ship, with a number of guests. 

«At two o'clock; P. M., the 
service commenced, and each of the pastors 
present eloquently expatiated on texts chogen 

‘SPIRIT OF INQUIRY SPREADING. 

The spirit of inquiry after truth, and op- 
position to ultramontanism, which I men- 
tioned in one of my last communications, is 
spreading more and more. A new Roman 
Catholic journal has just made its appear- 
ance, under the influence of this new spirit. 
It is entitled ? Observateur Catholique, and is 
avowedly hostile to ultramontanism. It is 
conducted by friends, of the noble Abbe 


- 


had begun, and it is evident from the man- 
ner in which it is received, that it answers 
a want deeply felt. | | 


BOLD LANGUAGE OF A NEW JOURNAL. | 


A few lines extracted from the first num- 
ber of ? Observateur Catholique, will best 
show you the spirit of this new and interest- 
ing publication. 

‘We shall expose with calmness, says the 
Observateur, all the errors which flow from 
ultramontane opinions in what concerns 
faith, evangelical morality, worships, and 
the whole ecclesiastical discipline. Men 
will be accounted as nothing in the struggle. 
What are persons in comparison with the 
great interests now debated under our eyes? 
Those interests we account too dear to for- 
get them, in order to throw ourselves into 
those pugilistic encounters, of which the 
press too often presents us with a melan- 
choly spectacle. Who does not perceive 
that the (Roman) Catholic Church is now 
passing through a most formidable crisis? 
We are present at a spectacle which proba- 
bly it was never given to our brethren in 
the faith to behold. The Church is shaken 
even to its foundations. Have not the most 
unpardonable errors of faith and practice 
become common? Have they not choked 
with their tares the good seed sown by Je- 
sus Christ and his apostles?” 

The Observateur Catholique declares that 
it will, when occasion requires, controvert 
Protestantism. But it also declares that it 
will judge of it by its most worthy repre- 
sentatives. ‘The time of the old contests 
is passed, and all those who believe in 
Christ, the Son of God and the Saviour of 
man, are now disposed to put aside trifling 
‘questions, that they may expatiate upon the 
true symbol of their faith, and upon the in- 
stitutions which, gave vitality to the primi- 
tive Church.” 


OTHER INDICATIONS OF LIBERALITY. 


The Observateur Catholique, in its first 
number, manifests the liberality of its views, 
by bearing, in favour of one of our Protest- 
ant periodicals, la Revue Chretienne, edited 
by Mr. le Pasteur Ed. de Pressensé, a valu- 
able testimony. ‘ We have perused,” it 
remarks, ‘‘ with emotion and sympathy, an 
article upon the Abbé Laborde, published 
in the Revue Chretienne. We express to 
the writer of that article our public acknow- 
ledgments. He speaks with impartiality of 
several works published by estimable (Ro- 
man) Catholics, with whom we sympathize 
upon almost all points (Mr. Bordas Demou- 
lin and his friends). We do not concur on 
_all points with the views of the honourable 
minister; but we are persuaded that if all 
Protestants had his candour, and all Catho- 
lies were, with ourselves, willing to put 
aside all merely incidental opinions, all those 
who adore the same Christ would hencefor- 
ward constitute but one flock under the 
guidance of the Divine Shepherd.” 

Is not this language a remarkable sign of 
the times ? 

The Observateur Catholique contains in 
its first three numbers a cutting polemical 
attack on the new dogma—on the preten- 
sions of the Court of Rome to dominion 
over universal Christendom, on Jesuitical 
Pelagianism, and on the superstitions of 


Mariolatry. * 
For the Presbyterian. 


FASHIONABLE AMUSEMENTS. 


With regard to some fashionable amuse- 
ments, the question is not whether they are 
criminal or disreputable, or in the popular 
sense immoral; but whether they are com- 
patible with intimate spiritual union to 
Christ and growth in the Christian graces, 
and whether they are of any service in ful- 
filling the great end of life. Apply this 
test, and what is considered innocent by the 
votary of pleasure, will be found injurious; 
what is contended for as right, or simply 
indifferent, must be pronounced wrong. _ 

The professor of religion who mingles freely 
with the gay and fashionable world, makes a. 
hazardous experiment. One step taken in 
‘the wrong direction, no one can tell how far 
he may go astray. Soon, perhaps, the last 
romance becomes his Bible, the card-table 
his sacramental board, and the play-house 
his sanctuary ; the glittering assembly, where 
the Master is not welcome, is sought rather 
than the communion of saints; and the fas- 
cinations of the dance and the exhilaration 
of wine are delighted in more than the holy 
devotion of spirit found at the mercy-seat. 
Experience has proved it to be a radical 
error, both in self-discipline and in the 
training of youth, to make the exciting of 
pleasurable emotions the direct and chief 
object; if done, it is always at the expense 
of character. No one can be made happy 
except as he is made holy. ‘Qur very 
wishes give us not our wish.” It is un- 
worthy of ourselves, and much more of Him 
who made us, to indulge the thought that 
we have little else to do than to amuse and 
be amused. 

The necessity of recreation is sometimes 
urged. But is not the object sought in 
fashionable amusements more frequently 
self-indulgence, and not recreation? And 
what are the effects? Not refreshed spirits 
and renovated strength, but dissipation of 
mind and a physical langour which dis- 
qualifies for duty. Providence has. given 
us the rest of the Sabbath, the repose of 
sleep, and the pleasing intercourse with 
kindred and friends as a relaxation from 
toil. Besides, great relief from exhaustion 
| may be obtained by changing from one use- 


| fullemployment to another. But.whatever 
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mesnod of recreation be allowed, let it be 
something which will not grieve the Holy 
Spit, and reduce the soul to.a state of 

jupidity. Surely the growing luxury and 


‘digplay of these times urge the friends of 


Unmet to.exercise caution. 

Zhe trae Christian’s chief aim is to 
our. God and to secure an entire fitness for 
heafen. To attain these ends, a tender and 
enlightened conscience will enable him to 
decide what .he must do and what he must 
avoul. Whatever he seeks for himself he 
will also seek for others. And though he 
cangot renovate the soul, and transport. it 
to Paradise, there is much. he can do, by 
example and influence. As a parent, he 
will enjoin, as.a friend, he will earnestly 
recommend, such a course of action as is 
adapted to relax the grasp on earthly 
things, and allure to Christ and the glori- 
ous inheritance above. INGLESIDE. _ 


For the Presbyterian. 

... GIFTS TO A PASTOR. 
Messrs.. Editors—Manifestations of at- 
tachment to pastors of churches by those 
to whom they minister always afford plea- 
sure... Some incidents of this character of 
recent occurrence in the Second Presbyte- 
rian congregation in Baltimore, seem worthy 
of record. 
_, At a meeting of the Trustees on the 
Thursday evening previous to New Year, 
the salary of the pastor was raised five hun- 
dred dollars per annum. Not satisfied with 
that,.a purse of three hundred dollars was 
made up in the congregation as a New 
Year’s gift. On New Year's Eve a num- 
ber of friends assembled in the parsonage 
to make the presentation, and otherwise to 
manifest their affection for their pastor and 
his family. 

After an hour most pleasantly passed in 
social intercourse, William Crichton, Esq., 
Treasurer of the church, having arrested 
attention, reminded Dr. Smith that one 
year previous a few individuals had con- 
vened to offer him their kind wishes, toge- 
ther with some slight tokens of their regard. 
Since that time a princely bequest had re- 
lieved the church of embarrassment, and 
the. congregation has otherwise prospered. 
«‘ A year has passed, and we are assembled 
in much larger numbers to present our con- 
gratulations, and upon me has been de- 
volved the duty of giving evidence of our 
sincerity by asking you to accept of the 
purse that I hold in my hand, which has 
been most cheerfully contributed by mem- 
bers of the congregation as a New Year’s 
present.”’ Mr. Crichton proceeded to speak 
pertinently and feelingly of the manner in 
which Dr. Smith performed the various du- 
ties of his office, and of the attachment of 
the congregation to him. He was about to 
present the purse, when William McDon- 
ald, Esq., stepped forward and added his 
check, swelling the amount to over seven 
hundred dollars. The movement of Mr. 
McDonald led Mr. Crichton to renew his 
remarks, referring feelingly to the father of 
Mr. McDonald, the late-General McDonald, 
and to his brother, Samuel McDonald, Esq., 
recently deceased, from whose estate was 
received the bequest referred to in Mr. 
Crichton’s remarks. 

Dr. Smith responded to Mr. Crichton ap- 
propriately and with much feeling. 

Another scason of unrestrained social in- 
tercourse followed. A few pieces of sacred 
music were sung, and the interview was 
closed with prayer, in which Dr. Smith 
most affectionately and fervently commend- 
ed his friends present and his congregation 
to the care and blessing of the great Head 
of the Church. 

Altogether, the occasion was one of pure 
enjoyment, not likely soon to be forgotten 
by those who were present. N. V. 


For the Presbyterian. 


DEDICATION AT ALTOONA. 


Messrs. Editors—The neat and commo- 
dious Presbyterian church edifice at Al- 
toona, Pennsylvania, was dedicated to the 
worship of God on the 80th ult. The spire 
rises in the rear of the large hotel, so well 
known to the railroad travellers on the 
Central Pensylvania line; and it is a credit 
and ornament to that thrifty population. 
Not a few gentlemen in Philadelphia, who 
are interested in this most flourishing town, 
know well of this church enterprise and its 
history. | 

Though the day was one of the wintriest, 
with snow-drifts and cutting blasts, a full 
house assembled. Professor Jacobus of the 
Western Theological Seminary, introduced 
the morning services with appropriate pas- 
sages of Scripture, and continued with a 
dedicatory prayer as the opening exercise. 
He also preached the dedication sermon, 
from Philippians ii. 15, 16. The discourse 
set forth the inadequacy of a mere worldly 
culture for society, and argued the necessity 
of the word of life to be held forth by every 
Ghristian in the family, in the Church, and 
in the community, as the only hope for our 
nation and for the world. It also laid claim 
for our own denomination to the character 
of being light-bearers—“the lamp in the 
darkness” as the emblem of Calvinism, and 
went into historical reminiscences vindi- 
cating this claim; while it asserted the lib- 
erality of Presbyterian order, its non-exclu- 
stveness, and its high ground as a light-bear- 
ing and fraternal Church. — 

n the evening, the Rev. William M. 
Paxton, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
church, Pittsburgh, preached on “the Ele- 
ments of a Church’s Prosperity,” Psale 
exviii. “OQ Lord, I beseech thee send now 
These elements were enume- 
rated and dwelt upon at large, enforcing the 
great requisites for a prosperous church. 
As the congregation were yet some $2000 
short of: meeting all the cost of the church, 
including some expenses upon a parsonage 
lot, both the speakers made earnest appeals, 
urging the prompt liquidation of this re- 
mainder. Liberal subscriptions were made 
during the day, and it was followed up so 
efficiently as to raise the entire sum in the 
course of the week. Besides this, the pews 
were at once rented for an annual revenue 
of $1200. The people are happy in the re- 
sult, and they offer their earnest thanks td 
the brethren who officiated on this interest- 
ing occasion. 


PROCRASTINATION. 


Archbishop Tillotson thus sets forth the 
folly ofthe great majority of mankind:—-Many 
men pass fifty or sixty years in the world ; and 
when they are just about going out of it 
they bethink themselves and step back, as 
it were, to do something which they had all 
the while forgot, viz: the main business 
for which they came into the world—to re- 
pent of their sins, and reform their lives, 
and make their peace with God, and in time 
to prepare for eternity.” 


| motto of Count. Zinzendorf, in words ad- 


| must be servants; you must serve.” 


‘bach; ‘God is the being of man, purified, 


| trines that you can overcome powerful ene- 


logical Seminary was inaugurated by an 
address delivered’ by Dr. Merle d’Aubigné, 
since published in the Circular of the Evan- 
gelical Society of Geneva. .. Adopting the 


dressed to Jesus, ‘I hiave but one love, 
that is thyself,” Dr. Merle commenced with 
remarks of a practical and experimental 
character. Jesus had said, Henceforth I 
call you not servanis; I call you friends.” 
Still Christ required servants, but servants 
who should be friends also. _The basis of 
his exhortation would therefore be, « You 
He 
proceeded : 

“The noblest. service we can render to 
our Maater is that of the missionary. When, 
in the Evangelical Conferences at. Paris, it 
was set forth what the Evangelical Missions 
had effected, the’ missionary Duff rose and 
exclaimed, ‘We_-have not to speak of what 
they have done, but of what they have not 
done.’ Here a vast unoccupied field is dis- 
played to our view. ‘In America,’ said a 
brother from the United States, ‘ for one 
missionary whom we send abroad, God gives 
us ten at home.’ With grief I am com- 
pelled to remark, that one of the defects of 
our revival in French Switzerland, and par- 
ticularly at Geneva, is, that we have few or 
no missionaries in heathen lands. Whence 
eomes this? 

NUMBERS IN CHRISTENDOM WHO ARE NOT 
OHRISTIANS. 

“But it is of other missionaries that I 
would nowspeak. The nineteenth century, 
in dissipating many appearances, and tear- 
ing off many disguises, reveals to us within 
Christendom an immense multitude of non- 
Christians, and, what is worse, of anti-Chris- 
tians. This is, perhaps, the most charac- 
teristic feature of the present epoch, and 
that upon which I must fix your thoughts. 
We groan when we perceive within that 
Christian Church which, according to Cal- 
vin himself, should be the mother of God’s 
children, an immense majority of the chil- 
dren of the enemy, and even of men who 
make war upon Christ and upon God. 
‘Lord, didst thou not sow good seed in thy 
field? From whence, then, hath it tares?’ 
‘An enemy hath done this.’ The causes 
of this deplorable fact. are not difficult to 
find. First, we are not born Christians, 
and baptism does not make a child of God. 
Again, at important periods in history, 
heathens en masse have been thrust into the 
Church. Under Constantine, people en- 
tered it to obtain the favour of the Prince ; 
and, in the middle ages, when the German 
nations (from whom modern Europe is de- 
scended) were converted, they were often so 
by force. Under Jagellon, the Lithuanians 
were baptized in great multitudes, by means 
of a water-engine. Lastly, a superstitious 
and cruel hierarchism was established in the 
Church, and the inevitable consequence of 
this great evil was a powerful re-action in 
the direction of Infidelity. It was Pontifi- 
eal Italy that gave birth to the Socinians, 
those fathers of modern Rationalism. The 
Reformation, indeed, sought to correct these 
evils; it understood that the Church is es- 
sentially the society or fellowship of saints; 
but it could not thoroughly effect the need- 
ful purification ; and the grievous medley of 
characters, by which, from the time of 
Constantine, Christendom (or the nominal 
Church) has been defiled, is in our days as 
great—greater than ever. 

‘‘Dear young brethren, you, I trust, are 
destined to be ministers of Christ in Chris- 
tian Churches, subject to the holy Scrip- 
tures in all matters affecting doctrine, prac- 
tice, and the direction of the flock; but you 
have also before you a heathen world, upon 
which you ought to act as missionaries. 
Paganism lies at the very root of human 
nature. The worship of the world, the wor- 
ship of self, are the most fearful of idola- 
tries: to substitute for personal conscience 
the priestly conscience of the Church, is 
Paganism; to ascribe divinity to creatures, 
to invent the Immaculate Conception, to 
practise Mariolatry, is Paganism. The 
Christian world is full of heathens, and you 
are called to convert them. ) 


ANTI-CHRISTIAN ELEMENT OF THE PRESENT 
: EPOCH. 

_ “But the main charactcristic of the pre- 
sent epoch is its anti-Christian element ; 
anti-Christianity now boldly lifts its head. 
Such was not the evil of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; the false religion of which Voltaire 
was the high priest, was Deism. Then the 
idea was, that in I know not what remote 
corner of heaven, there resided a lifeless 
Deity, who never bestowed a thought upon 
his creatures. The men of the present day 
say, ‘Such a God is useless, let us get rid 
of him altogether’—and they have invented 
the formula of the nineteenth century, which 
is this, ‘Humanity is God.’ ‘The Divine 
Being is only the human being,’ says Feuer- 


freed from the limitations which belong to 
the individual, contemplated and adored as 
a separate and distinct being. 


‘THE MEN REQUIRED FOR THIS CRISIS. 

‘‘Tt is more particularly in Germany that 
these atheistic doctrines have become almost 
popular, but we cannot travel into France 
and elsewhere without finding them. This 
is the anti-Christianity of the latter days. 
It is even now that men give heed to doc- 
trines of devils, that Antichrist denies the 
Father and the Son, that he opposeth and 
exalteth himself above every thing that is 
called God, or that is pe <u What 
is the duty of Christians in these grievous 
times? It is clear that we need great and 
new powers to combat great and new errors. 
What are these powers? First, great indi- 
vidualities are required. God gave to the 
apostolic era a Paul, a John, a Peter; and 
to that of the Reformation a Luther, a Cal- 
vin, and a Knox; what we need is such 
men as will act powerfully on their own 
generation. Chalmers, so eminent for his 
intelligence, his faith, his labours to diffuse 
Christianity in great cities; Wichern, who 
established, and is still the life of the home 
mission in Germany; others whom we might 
name are great individuals. And do not 
raise the objection that you cannot aspire 
to works like those of these great men of 
God. The language which would seek to 
pass for that of humility, is often only that of 
cowardice. You can do all thingsin Christ. 


MINISTERS MUST HAVE NEW FIDELITY AND 
ACTIVITY. 

‘There is required, at the’ present time, 

a new fidelity and activity in the ministers 

of the Lord. And first, for fidelity. The 

need is urgent. _It is not by enfeebled doc- 


mies. If different doctrines prevail amongst 
you; if some say Christ is God, and others 
he is only a creature; if some affirm that 
man is lost by his works, and others that 
he is saved by them; it is not thus that the 
Church will possess the internal strength 
which is requisite for vic The Lord 
says that every house divided against itself: 
cannot stand, and every Church wherein 
contradictory doctrines are found, is that 
house. To defend such a system is to aim, 
as Jesus farther tells us, to reduce the king- 
dom of Christ to a desert; and if we defend 


ADWAY, NEW 


irony which almost surpasses ‘con. 
which places 
bon the same footing, is, most 


especi | against God, his word 
and his trutt 8, thoreover, and from 
principle of decay 
and of death ;-anc bs: the: Church ins 


capable of overcoming is Christianity 
which it is now called: upon Wapombat.., 

_ “Bute new activity, on. the 

istera, is also requisite. ‘An. 
done this,’ said the Lord, ‘ whilst a 
is to say his servants, ‘slept.’ 
are now many who. ‘sleep, f 
amongst ministers. It js 
these last times, the 
work than any that 
plished. In manyrc 


Britain the system of prea 
air is becoming: general ; so th 
| evangelists, but especially the clergy, p 

in the fields, in the streetggon the Exchange, 
and in public places; and a society has been 
formed for thia end. T 


most honoured, even in general opinion; 
and the bishops, for the most part, eacour- 
age this Christian enterprise, which carries 
the gospel to those who would never seek 
it in the churches. Ah! how far are we 
from this zeal, and perhaps from this liber- 
ty! Go and do likewise—at least, every 
where that you can. 3 


EVERY CHURCH MEMBER ZEALOUSLY TO 
HELP. 


the activity of ministers, but of every mem- 
ber of the Church, Of all the various trans- 
formations which the Christian Chutch has 
undergone, few have been more disastrous 
than that which, misunderstanding what is 


apart a certain class of men, which it calls 
a clergy or priesthood, and devolved upon: 
them every responsibility of Christian ef- 
fort. Let us be careful not to confine to 
ministers and other officers the great mis- 
sion which ought now to be carried on 
against the anti-Christianity of the last 
times. Therg are many ministers who are 
dead; others must be messengers of life; 
moreover, the evil is not local; it is not 
found merely in such and such a parish; it 
is universal; it calls for all the powers 
which are diffused throughout universal 
Christendom. 
COMBINATION OF FORCES NEEDED. 

Lastly, in these present . times, there is 
required a combination of all the forces of 
Christianity—an alliance of all the Evan- 
gelical powers—I mean of those which are 
spiritual. Often are the children of this 
world wiser than the children of light. 
When, in 1813 and 1815, Europe sought to 
break the yoke.of the first French empire, 
all the European nations combined together; 
and when, as now, the object has bie to 
stay the Sovereign that cometh from the 
North (as he is styled by Daniel the pro- 
phet), the power of the West and of the 
South have joined their forces. Of course, 
it is not such alliances that we seek; but 
nevertheless some combination is indispen- 
sable. There must be one heart, one pray- 
er, and one work. The arms of the strong 
must uphold the arms of the weak. If there 
be a Roman Catholicity, it is requisite that 
‘there should be, although upon another 
‘model, an Evangelical Catholicity. This is 


London in 1851, and at Paris in 1855, can- 
not fail to produce.good effects. It is not 
individual churches which have to advance 
against Paganism and anti-Christianity—it 
is not the Reformed churches or the Lu- 
theran churches ; the Presbyterian churches 
or the Episcopal churches ; the Free church- 
es or the National churches; the Italian 
churches or the Vaudois churches, which 
must destroy the fortress and conquer the 
kingdom ; no, it is the Church of Jesus 
Christ. If we go forward in the name of 
our diversities, we are beaten; but ifin the 
name of our unity, we are conquerors. 
There is a certain ecclesiastical punctilious- 
ness, which ought not to be more dear to us 
than the Lord Jesus Christ. Doubtless, 
there are, and will be, ‘in the world,’ op- 
positions and contradictions; but away 
with oppositions, away with contradictions 
amongst Christians! Let the only contra- 
diction which remains, be that which exists, 
and always will exist, between Christ and 
Belial. 

THE GREAT WORK AND HOW TO DO IT. 

‘‘T have thus indicated to you the powers 
which must be employed in the present 
time; you will ask me, what are the special 
works to be accomplished? Time presses; I 
must content myself with pointing out a 
few. The great work to be done is to convert 
—to convert, not by the baptism of water, 
not by clerical offices and ministrations, but 
by the word of God, by the Spirit of God, 
by faith. Impious doctrines will not be 
effectually combatted except by conversion. 
We may find a cuirass over the understand- 
ing of the pantheist, but the sword of the 
Spirit may, perhaps, find the way to his 
heart. Moreover, existing anti-Christianity 
is not only a theoretical but also a practical 
evil; and if, after mentioning the t 
work of conversion, it be needful to indicate 
some works of detail, I would say: To 
combat existing anti-Christianity, young 
servants of God, direct your attention to the 
children, those children who are neglected, 
abandoned, or corrupted. If the establish- 
ment of great institutions is beyond your 
power, see if you cannot found one of those 
Christian families, or houses, which Wich- 
ern recommends, where six or twelve chil- 
dren are brought up in the fear of God, and 
learn together some trade, under the direction 
of a brother, or of a sister, who works with 
them. To contend with existing anti-Chris- 
tianity, young servants of the Lord, occupy 
yourselves with the r. Distinguish, 
amongst poor families, between those who 
are in the first atagen, those who are in the 
midst, and those who 


are in the depths of 
poverty, in its wey rags. Make some differ- 
ence, as respects t 


e exhortation which you 
address to them, between those who, bein 

in misery, are so by their own fault, an 

those who are so from other causes. Aim at 
the suppression of mendicity. Instead of 
giving indiscriminate relief, devote your 
energies to the recovery, first of one family, 
and then of another, from the wretcheduess 
into which they have been plunged, and to 
their restoration to a state of self-depend- 
ence. This is one of the most useful exer- 
cises of Christian benevolence. Be prodigal 
of your spiritual care. To combat exieting 
anti-Christianity, young servants of God, 
compel yourselves to bring back the fallen, 
to saye the guilty; fear not to seek them 
out in their houses, in their prisons, like 
Eljzabeth Fry, and even in their communist, 
licentious, and atheistic haunts, if such there 
be. A young brother, who is now with the 
Lord, and whose name I love to recall, (I 
mean Mr. Thamel) gave us an example of this 
some years since, in this very city. With 
what a holy intrepidity did he repair to the 


meetings of the German Socialists, to snatch, 
with God’s help, some brands from that 


consuming fire. Combat error with the 
same boldness when it is found in the more 
elevated classes. The truth must assume its 
rights in our fallen state of society; the 
candle must be put upon candlestick to 
give light to all who are in the house, and 


it in the name of unity and peace, there is 


| even to 


. he men who thus 
go forth to seek souls are often amongst the 


“In the present time wo need not only | 


the vocation of every Christian, has set 


why such assemblies as those which met in 


those who are in palaces... Take | 


ORK 
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| flections for ever. 


wae 


(and ‘with this we conelt 
roughout your whole life tninistry, 
the noble ‘motto of Jesus Christ; ‘Te edek 
and to save that which is lost;’: abd-the 
Master who, after having done thiay says.to 
us, ‘Do likewise,’ will arm you with great 
strength, and cause you to ride upon the 
high places of the-earth” 


otr 
sweet 
smiles & 

Is and 


of the friendless boy; bri diamonds 
flash in his eyes. Smile on the sed and de 
Je suffuses. his cheek more breil. 
moet. precious. stones. . 
the way-side, amid the city’s. din, 
the fire-side of the poor, drop words. 
smiles to cheer and bless. | You will 
happier when resting upon your pillow at 
the close of the day, than if you had picked 
a score of pg, jewels. The latter fade 
and crumble in time; the former 
brighter with age, and produce happier re- 


THE GOSPEL MINISTER. 


The minister of the gospel is as truly 
serving Christ and the people, when in his 
study he is searching the Soriptares, medi- 
tating and preparing for his work, as when 
be is publicly as the word to the 
congregation. He should endeavour to get 
well acquainted with his: instructions, and 
to speak from 3 matured imprest, end an 
experienced heart, and with fervency of 
spirit; he should be careful, both, in dis- 
pensing the word, and in administering the 
sacraments, to guard the people against su- 
perstition and false and from 
mistaking the notion or form for the “ pov 
of godliness ;” and every thing in his out- 
ward accommodations, manner of life, and 
his method of spending his time; should be 
so regulated as may beat tend to make him 
‘‘ approved unto God, a workuran that need. 
eth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing th 
word of truth.”— Thomas Scott, D.D, 


t, D.D 
THINGS NOT IN ORDER. ‘ 
1. To stand before the church door before 


service. | 

2. To engage in any kind of conversation, 
even religious, between the time of your. 

oing in and the commencement of worsbip. 
Phat interval should be spent in composing 
the thoughts for the solemnities of the ap- 
proaching services. 

8. To salute persons coming in by bow- 
ing, smiling, &. 

4. To look around to catch the eye of a 
friend, and smiling at any remark from the 
pulpit. 

5. To permit your children to sit in any 
place except your own pew. 

6. To allow them to be stuffing them- 
selves all the time with apples, sweet cakes, 
candy; orany thingelsees |. 

7. Sleeping in church. 

8. To be reaching for garments, or ad- 
justing the dress, while the blessing is pro- 
nounced. 

9. To commence laughing, talking, and 
saluting one another as soon as the people 
are dismissed. | 

10. To stand in the door or aisle, and 
detain others getting out. 

11. To stand around the door, gazing at 
the ladies as they leave the church, to see 
who escorts them, and many other things 
which as little concern others. _ 

12. To read these items and not endea- 
vour to correct them.— Cong. Journal. 


Revival among the Nestorians. 


Mr. Cochran says, in a recent letter:— — 


‘‘OQur mission has just enjoyed another re- 
freshing season in connection with the little 
band of hopefully pious Nestorians. About 
eighty came around the table of our com- 
mon Lord, and apparently, with more than 
ordinary self-examination and prayer, uni- 
ted in commemorating his d love. It 
was a memorable occasion; and we trust. 
that the savour of its influence will 
remain with us. Notice was given ,that 
hereafter, instead of our issuing personal 
or select invitations, the door would be 
thrown open for all who may consider them- 
selves worthy, and may choose to present 
themselves as candidates. Thus the re- 
sponsibility will be thrown where it belongs, 
and the uniting with us will have more 
the character of a voluntary and public pro- 
fession of religion.” 


CITY MISSIONARIES IN PARIS. 


An English cle visiting Paris, ins 
letter dated Nov. 20, 1855, snys:——I have to 
return you many thanks for making the 
suggestion of ing owt and communi 
with the City Missionaries (Visiteurs) 
Paris. Having procured their addresses, I° 
invited them one by one to breakfast, and 
after having seen them y I last 
night invited them to hold their monthly 
conference in our rooms; and we an 
evening which was d interesting to ie 
and appeared not without enjoyment 


profit to them. The accounts which they 
ve are highly interesting. visiteur 


as from 185 to 800 families on his list, 
from 10 to 60 families who have 
prayer, from 70 and upwards who are 

ntly reading the word of God; 

eeply interesting cases at this very 
under his visitation; but each complains of 
being overburdened with a 
of families than can be vely visited, 
and calls for. more labourers and funds to 
support them, and can tell of ings which 
occur almost daily: Such is the general 
pearance and state of the work—and if it is 


ter number 


thus interesting, not less so are the work. . 


men; all employed seem hardworking, ear- 
nest, and spirituslly-tmin@ed Christians; all 
seem well suited for the work in which they 
are ep ; and, in speaking of the differ- 
ent qualifications of these “ visiteurs,” one 
feels that one should first say of them that 
they are, all and each, adequate, both men- 
tally and spiritually, for the cbarge 
undertake. And then one may 

level: some 


me first to present to 
their feelings of 


-and love, and’ the assurance ‘that 


they oceupied themselves not with questions | 


of ecclesiastical discipline, bet i, making 
known the truths of the gospel. . 
spoken to them on this sadject 
vate and when together. . 

is of thankfulness to see 90 
with much harmony in one 


~ 


reat cause 


« 
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as avowed by all, and they charged 
Jou the of | 


m 
there 
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as the resignation of the Rev. 
to effect at the end of this month, 
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income, tp the Principal of fifty 
Jollars 8, month average. It is fine 
field for .a.maniof benevolence and zeal in 
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4 the powet and workings of Satan, and our | 
entire dependence on the Holy for 
| the beginning’ and continuance of all spirit- 
3 wal life!’ the. believer increase in holi- 
| 
q in tested ‘and proved worthy of accepta- 
bythe’ preacher himself, who thus | 
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Mission. THE WALDENSES.—In 
the-letter from Dr. Duff to Mr. Stuart, from 
which we have given an extract elsewhere, 
D#: Daff mentions that Mr. Kéys of Genoa, 
a taomber of the Free Church, is about to 
visit this countty in ‘behalf of the Walden- 
Duff ‘says:—*«I visited Genoa, 
tari; aid the ‘Waldensian valleys, and I 
Wat the object of his mission to 
metioa. is worthy of all encouragement.” 


Dre 
worthy corres- 
pondent: ‘reads .ms:a:very serious lecture for 
what he terms our‘ approbatory notice” of 
the book'¢alled ‘Modern Pilgrims, which he 
iys’“< was only qualified in reference to the 
statian bias of the work.” If our corres- 
ndent had read our notice as carefully as 
to have read the book, he would 

we said that, ‘in showing 
up ,the heartlessness and immorality . of 
ashionable city life,” ‘the author has at 
lenat,tauched, the very outer borders of pro- 
priey;:tf he has not actually overstepped the 
lige;”).We do.not know what our corres- 
ident regardsas a ‘‘ qualification,’ but we 
assuch. As he thought the 


_ book so-bad a one that he put his copy into 


tlie “fire; it’ would ‘be safest for those who 
wish to avoid 4 similar necessity neither to 

Buy or read it. 

‘DeatH or AN. Eprror.—The Rev. R. 
W.. Hill, editor of the Genessee Evangelist, 
ublished at Rochester, New York, died on 
rs 16th inst., after a brief illness. Judg- 
ing from his paper, he was a man of talents 
wad ofan éxcellent spirit. His loss will be 
mitich’ ‘felt, especially by the New-school 
ch of the Church, of which he was a 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.— 
The number of students at this Seminary, 
avvording'to the catalogue just published, is 
oné huiidred and two. We are much ‘grati- 
fied to learn that the present students are 
unusually promising. A friend, who has 
ample opportunities for judging, says that 


‘he has never known so.many young men of 


real, talent and, piety preparing for the min- 
istry. Some twenty of the number are 
looking to the foreign field. This is indeed 
cheering... 


Courtesy.—The Indepen- 
dent Observer of Alabama, an excellent 
weekly journal, entirely unsolicited by us, 
repommends its readers to become subscrib- 
ers'to the Presbyterian, and speaks of our 
paper in the following complimentary terms: 
‘¢Our ‘acquaintance with the Presbyterian: 
eriables' us to speak of its merits, and we 
cordially recommend it to all who are of its 
persuasion, as the ablest journal in the 
country. It deserves the patronage of the 

Burrato Crry Presspytery.—At the 
stated meeting of the Buffalo City Presby- 
tery, held on the 9th inst., the Rev. John 
C. Lord, D. D., minister, and the Hon. 
James Q. Putnam, ruling elder, were ap- 
pointed’ Commissioners to the next General 


| CHARITABLE Bequesrs.—The New York 
Legislature. has passed a law that no religious 
or: benevolent. society shall receive any be- 


~quest:or devise, the annual income of which 


is over $10,000, and it must have been made 
fonths before the death of the 
no case shall the be 


Revrew.—The Hartford 
Religious Herald, a Congregationalist pa- 
per, noticing the January number of the 
Princeton, Review, says:—«We welcome 
this standard publication, which, despite its 
peculiar;theology.and its ultra conservatism, 
is; im: our view the. best religious quarterly 
issued. - There is seldom or never a feeble 
number. The’ present number we have 
resid with ‘special ‘gratification. There are 
six articles, all valuable.” == 


‘Western THEoLocicaL SemMinary.— 
The new building erected by the Theologi- 
cal Seminary. at, Allegheny, to replace that 
destroyed by fire, was formally opened with 
appropriate ceremonies on the 10th inst. 
The Rev:-Dr. Swift, Vice-President of the 
Board of Directors, presided, and made an 
address. « The Rev. Dr: Murray of Eliza- 
bethtowa ‘New Jersey, being providentially 
preselit;*aileo addressed the audience; and 
wel historical sketch ‘of the Semi- 
nary was read by the Rey. Dr. Filiott. The 
latter haying been a ‘Professor for twenty- 
fiye years, has watched the Institution with 
paternal solicitude,. through its various vicis- 
situdes,and to,himand his former colleague, 
thedRev.: Dr... MoGill;, who. persevered in 
tracted ‘difficulties, as’ well as to those who 
have since cone into the faculty, the Church 
owds'a debt of e. When Dr. McGill 
went thete, there were but fourteen stu- 
dénts;, when he left it there were fifty-four; 


< 


and now there afe seventy-five. 


affair.’’ 


_apy others, they are ignoram 
have been prone to. pry, 


i Wise and, holy 


fit. to 
of this 
H they could remove the 
me fature world, and reveal 
Equally ready have they been 
professions to disclose the future 
bf the present life, which can be 
h aply to God, who sees the end from 
minping.. Under the name of witches, 

fe ats, astrologers, fortune- 
hey. have practised 


taking 


theirs | beguiled the unwary. 
which this delusion 
has'ng surpasses all the 


fe the temerity and bold- 
claims. © The initiated profess 
ability to dbtain responses from the dead, 
whose pretended @mmunications are all be- 
yond, or antagonistic to what is revealed in 
the word of God. If the Most High posi- 
tively forbad his people to consult those 
who professed such arts in ancient times, 
his prohibition holds good in the modern 
instance. If those were stigmatized as un- 
believers who consulted wizards and such as 


had familiar spirits, in the time of the theo- 


oracy, surely no Christian can hold inter- 


course with th mediums and table-tippers 
of the’ modern’ necromancy. When these 
pretenders ask us to “seek unto them that 
have familiar spirits, and unto wizards that 


peep and that mutter,” should not we, as 
the believers in God of old, reply, ‘Should 
not a people seek unto their God? for the 
living to the dead?’’ Or, to supply the 
ellipsis, ‘Should they, in behalf of the liv- 
ing, consult the dead?”’ ‘To the law and 
to the testimony: if they speak not accord- 
ing to this word, it is because there is no 
light in them.” 7 

Now, the Spiritualists profess to consult 
the dead, and they report in plain opposi- 
tion to God’s law and testimony, and hence 
they are not of God, and no™riend of God 
can rely on them.. Only those whom God 
abandons can have recourse to such unlaw- 
ful and wicked agencies. Many regard the 
prevalence of this delusion with alarm, as 
if it were possible that it should ultimately 
‘succeed in uprooting the foundations of the 
Christian faith. The alarm is groundless. 
It may deceive multitudes who are already 
without God and Christ in the world; or, 
in other words, it may be one of the instru- 
ments in further blinding those who are 
already blinded by unbelief; but it cannot 
invade the sanctuary to seduce the true Is- 
rael of God. 

Our Lord, alluding to the impostors and 
false Christs which should appear, seems 
to admit that they would exercise arts in 
the way of “great signs and wonders,” 
which would be well calculated to deceive, 
and, if it were possible, would even deceive 
the elect. Mark the expression: 7f it were 
possible, implying that it was not possible. 
So we believe in reference to all modern 
Satanic arts; while multitndes are de- 
ceived to their own undoing, the elect of 
God will be infallibly safe. Christ will not 
lose one of those whom the Father has given 
unto him. 

ENGLAND AND PROTESTANTISM. 


GENTLEMAN of great intelligence and 
accurate observation, recently returned 

from a tour in the old world, lately said to 
us, “I was much impressed by the aspect 
of things in relation to the prospects of 
Protestantism. Protestantism in Europe is 
a comparatively small affair.’ There is 
much truth in this statement, and it should 
lead the friends of evangelical religion to 
serious reflection, especially in view of 
these portentous times. Discarding alto- 
gether the fanciful views of many of the 
modern interpreters of prophecy, there is 
a general concurrence amongst prophetic 


‘| students in the opinion that there is to bea 


terrible and final struggle between the great 
Romish apostacy and the true followers of 
Christ, before the ultimate overthrow of the 
former. If this be true, there is nothing 
which concerns the internal healthfulness 
and the external influence and power of 
England which is not of deep moment to 
the Church of God. Britain has been well 
said to be the bulwark of Protestantism in 
Europe., Leaving her narrow limits and 
traversing the adjacent continent, it is, as 
our friend justly remarked, “a very small 
German Protestantism has but a 
name to live; in France and Switzer- 
land it is but as a feeble lamp in a dark 
place; and in those nations of the North 


where it is professed, it is a mere profes- 


sion. The present religious awakening in 
Sweden and some portions of Germany is 
encouraging, but this is but as the radiance 
of a morning star amid the gloom of sur- 
rounding night. As a vital power, Protest- 
antism on the continent of Europe can 
searcely be said to exist. The brunt of 
any conflict involving Protestantism and 
Popery as contending forces, must be borne 
by England. In such an emergency could 
she stand her ground? Is she gaining 
strength or, losing it? What has been the 
ing of recent events on her internal and 
external resources for such a conflict? 
These questions open a wide field for dis- 
cussion, and one which, at present, we 
shall not attempt to occupy to any extent. 
We presume that the general verdict of dis- 
interested “parties would declare that the 
developments'of the Eastern war have low- 
red England inher position in the family 
of nations. The prestige of her name is not 
so formidable, nor her military prowess and 
statesmanship as much respected as former- 
ly. Instead of ranking as the first power 
of the world, it is probable that she would 
not now be awarded more than a third 
rate place. True, as in the Peninsu- 
lar war she recovered herself after years of 
reverses, and in the end came out with a 
more brilliant fame, she may yet gather up 
her relaxed energies, and achieve something 
worthy of herself; but this is not probable 
since famine and emigration have destroyed 
her old recruiting ground, and robbed her 
of what, after all, are the real sinews of war. 
This latter fact, indeed, strikes us as one 
of the most unfavourable features of her 
present circumstances. Whilst the causes 
to which we have alluded have been drain- 
ing her rural districts to people foreign 
lands and the grave, her manufacturing 
towns and her great commercial marts have 
also been making their draughts, drawing 
her hardy peasantry into their crowded 
dens and purlieus, and exerting upon them 
an enervating and demoralizing influence, 
until it admits of a serious question as to 
how far the body: politic and social re- 
tains the wis medicatriz for its 
own recupetation. We certainly hope that 


| possible as well as their, actu 
Whatever may be b: forth i 


providences of God, we know that it be-. 


| Between 1811 and 1820, 


hooves all who love the truth and the hest 
interests of te bebe and doing in. 


agiand is suffering, the London 
Times this epeaks: his 
“In time past our military ranks have been 
filled by our rural popniations. Scotland sent 
us het hardy ighlanders, Ireland her dash- 
ing lads; and from the ai 
healthy village of England there came 
men of bone and muscle—unsung Norvals, who 
had heard of battles, and who longed to follow 
to the field some warlike lord.. ‘Where are 
these now? The answer is, Driven from the 
soil by a cruel system of Jandlordism and 
= theary of political’ economy. In 
849, 50,000 gt were forced to leave Ire- 
land alone. In 1846, Mr.:O’Connell stated, in 
his place in Parliament, that 120,000 persons 
had been evicted in pepecery five years. 


commons and 


inhabitants of 
Sutherland—inhabitants who had as good a 
right to the soil as the Earl of Sutherland bim- 
self, for the Mhoir Fhear Chattaibb, the great 
man of Sutherland, was merely the head of 
the clan—were removed to make way for what 
Mrs. Stowe, in her ‘Sunny Memories,’ calls 
‘the advancing progress of civilization.’ A 
hundred years ago a rebellion of the og CRN 
clans shook the foundations of the British 
throne; now that ancient. race is nearly ex- 
tinct, driven from its hearths and homes by 
those it regarded as its chiefs, and, expell 
and degraded, it has either been amalgamated 
with the refuse of our streets, and thus added 
to the immorality and crime, and poverty of 
the land, or in New World, it may be, 
‘pursing the bitter memories of its unavenged 
and unregretted wrongs, So late as 1845, the 
Times Commissioner wrote of the Highlands 
of Scotland:—‘ Formerly the glens were culti- 
vated ; they are now sheep-walke. Every acre 
of land in the interior has been thrown into 
grass and heather forsheep.”’ * * * 
“In every country in Europe except in Eng- 
land, Russia, and the worst parts of Austria, 
by means of peasant proprietors a hardy and 
healthy race of men is matured. In our pur- 
suit of wealth we have committed a grievous 
blunder. We are building up our overgrown 
towns till they are no longer morally or physi- 
cally safe. y by day we g° on increasing & 
class. destructive by habit, by instinct, by in- 
terest; and a time must come when the un- 
wieldy edifice will totter to its fall. In spite 
of schoolmasters, and policemen, and ministers 
of religion, the evil threatens to defy our pow- 
ers to grapple with it. Our most conservative 
writers see the danger, and already sound the 
warning which statesmen may not much longer 
refuse to hear. Ought we ever to forget that 
an immense pauper population, lodged in 
towns and cities, is a fearful curse—that it 
was such a system as prevails in England that 
turned the fruitful Campagna into a pestilent 
morass, and that drag down Rome from 
her place of pride and power?” 


CHARACTER OF HERESY. 


LTHOUGH our Church is, at present, 
happily exempt from agitating con- 
troversies, it is by no means certain that it 
will for ever remain in this happy condition. 
Error is a hidden leaven, which operates 
at first without observation, and in every 
church, it is to be feared, while the guardi- 
ans. are unconsciously sleeping, the enemy 
sows his tares. Ambitious and self-confi- 
dent men are to be found in every ministry, 
and when there is superadded shrewdness 
and talent, they may be expected to deviate 
from the old ways, and seek to become con- 
spicuous by striking out into some new 
path. Some cast-off heresy of a former age 
is furbished up and tricked out with a new 
‘costume, to attract. attention and win admi- 
ration, It is hence of no little value that 
the Church should be able, at all times; to 
detect the marks of an approaching defec- 
tion, that they may adopt the necessary 
precautions. It is a lamentable fact that 
heresy is usually engendered among minis- 
ters. Their course of study, leading them 
to investigate the errors which have at 
various periods disturbed the Church, is of 
itself hazardous, and the danger becomes 
imminent where there is not a basis of solid 
and humble piety. If there be pride of 
intellect, strong self-reliance on the reason- 
ing faculties, and an absence of humble 
prayerfulness, error of some kind will natu- 
rally be imbibed, and with a talent for 
leadership, the error may be worked up 
into a system, and promulgated to win dis- 
ciples. It is a fact noted by the readers of 
ecclesiastical history, that the authors of 
heresies have been men qualified to win 
respect by their talents, their affability, or 
their seeming piety. They have also been 
distinguised by their evasions, prevarica- 
tions, finesse, and want of candour. If ap- 
prehensive of opposition, they have con- 
cealed their opinions, invested them in a 
misty covering, and attempted to avoid 
danger by equivocal explanations. Expe- 
dients have been adopted to escape search- 
ing investigation, and throw the friends of 
truth from the pursuit by declarations of 
orthodoxy. They have been misunderstood, 
their words have been tortured from their 
just meaning, they are the victims of perse- 
cution, who claim sympathy! These and 
similar arts have marked the progress of all 
considerable heretics. It is well to be able 
to distinguish them at the outset, that they 
may be checked before the mischief has 
become incurable. 

Without making any specifications in 
reference to the former troubles of the 
Presbyterian Church, we have referred to 
this subject for the purpose of reproduc- 
ing the exact and cogent remarks of the 
late Dr. Miller, in view of the dishonest 
shifts of Arminius in shielding himself from 
the consequences of a covert and nefarious 
attempt to overthrow the faith of the Church 
of which he was a member. He says: 

“This is a painful narrative. It betrays a 
want of candour and integrity on the part of 
a man otherwise respectable, which it affords 
no gratification even to an adversary to record. 
It may be truly said, however, to be the ste- 
reotyped history of the commencement of every 
heresy which has arisen in the Christian 
Church. When heresy rises in an evangelical 
body, it is never frank and open. It always 
begins by skulking, and assuming a disguise. 
Its advocates, when together, boast of great 
improvements, and congratulate one another 
on having gone greatly beyond the ‘old dead 
orthodoxy,’ and on having left behind man 
of its antiquated errors; but when taxed wi 
deviations from the received faith, they com- 
plain of the unreasonableness of their accus- 
ers, as they ‘differ from it only in words.’ 
This has been the standing course of errorists 
ever since the apostolic age. They are almost 
never honest and candid as a party, until they 
gain strength enough to be sure of some de- 
gree of popularity. Thus it was with Arius 
in the fourth century, with Pelagius in the 
fifth, with Arminius and his companions in 
the seventeenth, with Amyraut and his asso- 
ciates in France soon rwards, and with 
the Unitarians in Massachusetts, toward the 
close of the eighteenth and the beginning of 
the nineteenth centuries. They denied their 
real tenets, evaded examination or inquiry, de- 
claimed against their acousers as merciless 
bigots and heresy-hunters, and strove as long 
as they could to appear to agree with the most 
oO ox of their neighbours; until the time 
came when, partly from inability any longer 
to cover up their sentiments, and y be- 
cause they felt strong enough to come out, 
they at length avowed their real opinions. 
Arminius, in — to talents, to learning, 
to eloquence, to general exem ness of 
moral deportment, is sadeehieny worthy of 
high praise; but if there be truth in history, 


his ter as to integrity, candour, and 
fidelity to his official pledges and professions, 
is covered with stains which can never by any 
ingenuity be effaced.”’ 


is day of greatevents, 
— As to the depleting process from. which 


immersion; have sedulousty ‘circulated the 


ant to express an opinion on the subject, 


the whole Presbyterian Church. He knows 


and 


verbally favour their peculiar dogma 


report that the Pregbyterian body fayoured 
their enterprise, and in proof referto the Rey: 


Dr. Lillie of the Second Presbytery of New | 


ing to the pre 


York, as one of the translators. It app. 


sonal responsibility, and without any sano- } 


tion of the Presbytery, engaged to furnish a 
part of the translation, which could not in 
any -way involve the Baptist controversy, 
and with a full persuasion that he was vio- 
lating no duty in thus employing his lite- 
rary abilities, Of his course we have heard. 
the most emphatic condemnation, not as 
wrong in itself, but wrong and injurious in 
its associations. While we have been reluct- 


our convictions coincide with those of our 
brethren who regard his connection with 
this measure as unjustifiable. The plan of a 
new version, with the object which we have 
stated, is a wrong done to the Scriptures, 
which are thus wrested to serve a sect, and 
& wrong committed against the public who 
are thus to be deceived. If it be a wrong in 
itself, then is every participator a wrong- 
doer. He gives his countenance to one of 
the most monstrous attempts ever made to 
give to the Bible a party colouring; neither 
can he excuse himself on the plea that the 
parcel executed by himself is not of, that 
complexion. Each person engaged in per- 
fecting the measure, has his full share of 
responsibility in the mischief which may re- 
sult from the whole. This is the position 
of the gentleman spoken of; and not only 
this, but, in a measure, he has compromised 


that that Church is almost to a man opposed 
to the scheme, and yet, by lending his name 
to it, he has given plausibility to the repre- 
sentations of unscrupulous agents who affirm 
that that Church is favourable to it. With 
these views, we feel it to be our duty to let 
one of our correspondents express his opin- 
ion on this point. He says: 

‘““We have been informed that he is em- 
26 ga merely as a literary gentleman to trans- 
ate certain portions of the Bible, and that 
there is an express understanding that he is to 
have nothing to do with those ages. in 
which there is any reference to the mode of 
baptism. If the ‘revision’ is not sectarian, 
such a distribution of the Bible is unjust. 
This fact shows the whole concern to be purel 
sectarian, and the wonder and the grief of 
many good men is that a Presbyterinn minis- 
ter should sell his name and his talents to a 
society or set of men whose agents have been 
repeatedly shown to be a -and 
whose whole aim is to overthrow all Pedo- 
Baptist Churches. Can he 2 8 to promote 
the cause of Christ while he is lending his aid 
to those who are continually misrepresentin 
the position of himself and his Church, an 
who, to @ great extent, the Campbellites in 
toto, are the enemies of the cross of Christ? 

“We know nothing about Dr. Lillie, except 
what we have heard or read of him in connec- 
tion with the new version. We sy of 
course, that he is a conscientious istian, 
because he is a Presbyterian minister, and 
that he is a scholar, because his work has been 
= by an eminent Biblical critic; but we 

now by observation that he has done much 

injury to the Presbyterian Church, and has 
caused much pain to — of his brethren la- 
bouring on the outposts of our Zion, where the 
contest is fiercest with all the enemies of truth. 
In the East we hear but the faintest echo of 
that conflict that is waging in the West between 
the friends of true reli on and the different 
tribes of formalists and rationalists that are 
striving to possess that country, and it grieves 
us to see a friend of truth lending his armour 
to those who are contending with all their 
might against all that is pure and spiritual in 
the religion of Christ. ‘ What are these wounds 
in thy hands? Those with which I was . 


ed in the house of my friends.’ ” 
e 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN CHRIS- 
TIAN UNION. 
N article has been going the rounds of 
the religious press, explanatory of the 
character of the American and Foreign 
Christian Union, and giving reasons why it 
should be sustained, which is evidently in- 
tended to prepare the way for collections in 
our churches. We have more than once 
stated that, however necessary this organiza- 
tion may be to other denominations, our 
branch of the Church, through its own 
Boards, covers the whole ground, and is 
prepared to disburse the contributions of 
our own people in the most satisfactory man- 
ner. The matter will be found very satis- 
factorily explained in the following commu- 
nication from a gentleman who is thorough- 
ly acquainted with the subject. His re- 
marks are occasioned by the article to which 
we have alluded. 


‘We would not feel called upon to notice 
this article, if it were not assumed, in con- 
nection with the reasons set forth why it 
should be sustained, that it is the only 
Board which is actively and efficiently en- 
gaged in promoting evangelical religion in 
Papal countries, and among the Roman 
Catholic population of our own country. 

“‘Those who are familiar with the doings 
and reports of our own Boards, cannot but 
be greatly surprised that such a pretension 
should be put forth, and especially in the 
face of multitudes of our people, who have 
contributed liberally through their own 
chosen organs for this great object. 

‘The American and Foreign Christian 
Union, according to their own showing, 
have three distinct objects before them, viz: 
the promotion of evangelical religion in 
Papal countries, the spread of : religious 
knowledge among the Roman Catholic popu- 
lation of our own country, and the publica- 
tion of books on Romanism. All of these 
are important objects, and commend them- 
selves at once to the Christian public. 

‘“‘ But what one of these objects, we may 
ask, is not prosecuted by one or the other 
of our own Boards, and we may add, with- 
out arrogance, quite as efficiently as by the 
American and Foreign Christian Union? 

‘‘The Domestic Board has charge of the 
domestic field, and they have pursued their 
labour up to the full extent of the means 
aud agents furnished them by the Charch. 
At the same time our ministers have had 
their attention constantly upon the claims 
of our foreign population wherever they 
have come in contact with them. 

‘Nor has the Board of Publication been 
unmindful of the duty of enlightening the 
churches on the subject of Romanism, by 
publishing the best treatises they could lay 
their hands upon; and if the churches 
would furnish them the means, they would 
undoubtedly do much more in this depart- 
ment of labour. 

‘‘In relation to Papal countries, the Gen- 
eral Assembly has repeatedly enjoined it 
upon their Foreign Board to do what they 
could to promote the cause of evangelical 
religion, especially in Europe and South 
America. 

“Nor has this Board been unmindful 
either of the injunctions of the General 
Assembly, or of their own solemn respon- 
sibilities as a missionary Board, touching 
this great matter. ane entered upon this 
work something more than ten years ago, 
and I find by examining their reports that 
they have appropriated in that time more 
than $65,000 for the spread of evangelical 
religion in Papal countries. : 

* During the two last years, including 
$13,000 raised for of a The- 
ological Seminary for the enses, very 
it $27,000 have been raised in our 
churches and appropriated through the For- 
eign Board for the European field alone, 
which, we apprehend, is a larger sum than 
has been appropriated for the same object by | 
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the American and Foreigd Christian Union, 
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f tbat The 

and New- 
school Presbyterian Churches need some 
channel through which to operate upon the 
) world, and so long as they choose the 
Christian Union as their organ, we can bid 
them God speed, and welcome them as co- 
labourers: we would submit it to our 
own people, on the one hand, whether they 
need any such agency, and on the other, to 
the officers of the Christian Union, whether 
it is courteons in them to send their agents 
into our churches to receive funds for the 
same objects for which their own Boards 
were instituted ?” | 


THE MEDICATED SPRING. 


N the valley of Alba was a spring whose 
pellucid waters had the reputation 
of great medical virtues. Under the direc- 
tion of the proprietor, these waters had been 
carefully analyzed, their component parts 
detected, and their adaptation to various 
diseases pointed out. Invalids from all the 
adjacent country, eager for the restoration 
of health, hastened to the place to test their 
efficacy. The proprietor, desirous of benefit- 
ting the visitors, and guarding them against 
an injurious misapplication of the waters, 
circulated among them carefully printed in- 
structions, which he hoped were too plain 
to be misinterpreted. In this, however, he 
was disappointed. A few literally followed 
the instructions, and were essentially bene- 
fitted; others, less exact in their obedience, 
were partially relieved ; many others, with a 
dogged self-will, insisted that the waters 
should be applied according to their own 
fancy, and not according to the proprietor’s 
prescription, and, as a result, they were 
either wholly unrelieved or were rendered 
worse. The fact was, they had managed to 
convert the healing waters into poison, by 
which their diseases were confirmed and 
rendered more aggravated. They, of course, 
depreciated their virtue, and some even de- 
nounced the whole thing a wicked impos- 
ture. 

There is an analogy which is worthy of 
‘consideration. The revealed and written 
will of God is proposed to our diseased and 
fallen race as containing a perfect cure, if 
rightly applied. Directions for its use are 
given, and a promise made that it shall be 
effectual in every case in which these direc- 
tions are complied with. It is to be ap- 
proached with a humble, teachable, depend- 
ent and trusting heart, and no instance has 
ever occurred where an applicant, under 
these circumstances, has failed to reap bene- 
fit. The true light shines on his darkened 
vision ; he is relieved of the burden of his 
sins; vigorous hope springs up in his heart; 
and he is made happy in the love of God. 
To such, the Bible becomes an exhaustless 
mine, of wealth. Others, however, come to 
these precious oracles with a vain-glorious 
spirit; in their self-complacency they want 
no aid in. their interpretation ; they trust in 
their own investigative talent, and what is 


ordained for life they convert into an instru- 


ment of death. The plain and healthful 
word of God is made to teach ‘damnable 
heresies.” Men so improperly read it, that 
they are rendered worse instead of better ; 
and some go away denouncing it as a fla- 


grant imposition. Thus what to the humble 


is a fountain of health and life, is to the vain 
and self-confident a spring of bitter and poi- 
sonous waters. 


LOTTERIES. 


HIS species of gambling is as infatua- 
ting as that which is conversant with 
cards and dice. It is the more injurious as 


it adapts itself to all classes of men and all. 


measures of the purse. Thousands of the 


very poorest risk their miserable savings in 


those adventures which hold out the least 
possible inducements. Who draws a prize? 
Not one in a thousand; and yet how many 
silly people hope that they will be the ex- 
ceptions to the case. So thoroughly have the 
debasing effects of the system been proved 
that the use of lotteries has ‘been interdicted 
by law. The State of Maryland, much to 
its discredit, still maintains the system; and 
overreaching or evading the law, the agents 
of their lotteries open their policy shops 
in other States. This is done under some 
blind, in some secret corner, and with such 
strict guards that it is difficult for any but 
the initiated to find access. Even the de- 
tective police is defied. People otherwise 


respectable patronize them, and many fami- . 


lies are impoverished by the inexplicable 
infatuation of those who expend the means, 
in this folly, by which their children should 
be provided with bread. The spirit of this 
madness is well illustrated by the following 
paragraphs from the Philadelphia North 
American, which refer to one of these un- 
lawful lottery offices in the city. May it 
deter the unwary! 


“ — the most noted frequenters of this 

‘respectable’ lottery establishment, is a lawyer 
of reputation and extensive practice—a man 
of wit, learning, and acknowledged good sense. 
This man, so distinguished in his profession, 
is a perfect devotee to the lottery office. He 
may be seen to enter it sometimes three or 
four times a day; and in regard to the chances 
of success, he 1s @ prey to the most puerile 
superstitions. A dream at night is his guide 
for choosing numbers the next morning; or, 
should no dream visit his pillow, the slightest 
circumstance that occurs to him as he walks 
abroad, which seems to suggest a number, 
spurs him to the lottery office, and there he 
invests whatever he may chance to have in his 
‘pocket. One morning he was taking a cus- 
tomary walk, and happening to cast his eyes 
at a tavern sign, the first he encountered, he 
saw depicted upon the board a representation 
of Tell shooting the apple from the head of his 
He stopped, counted the figures in the 
picture, and considering the occurrence the 
voice of an oracle, hurried up to the lottery 
office, and purchased tickets corresponding in 
numbers. This man has spent thousands of 
dollars in this. way, and has not drawn a 
twentieth portion of the amount. The wheel 
has no more distinguished slave. 

“Another patron of the lottery agent is a 
man of wealth—a gentleman of excellent sense 
and amiable qualities, who would be one of 
the last to be suspected of such an infatuation. 
He is not so superstitious as the lawyer before 
referred to, and may possibly think that he is 
pursuing an exciting amusement that can hurt 
no one but himself. But wealth is not inex- 
haustible, and as he is seen coming and going 
in the vicinity of the lottery office, his friends, 
who know his weakness, regard him as a vic- 
tim treading on treacherous ground, and can- 
not but pity him.” 


Rev. Dr. BuTLER oF MIssIssIPPI.— 
We regret to learn from the True Witness 
that the Rev. Zebulon Butler, D.D. of Port 
Gibson, Mississippi, well known as one of the 
most efficient and valuable of our ministers 
in the South-West, is in very feeble health, | 
so much so,as to be confined much of his 
time to his bed. The Witness says: 

“Dr. Butler is now the oldest minister of our 
Synod—though not an old man—and has 
many warm personal friends, who sympathize 
agin: him in his trying affliction, and whose 

to health, and permitted to labour many years 
for our beloved Zion.” 


ur- | by being 
shores. 


and prayer is that he may be restored | 


@ letter received by George H. 
fag. of Philadelphia, from Rev. 
i@atn that this devoted servant of 

d the desire of his heart fulfilled, 
again permitted to stand on the 
of India... We can easily imagine how 
his ardent soul must have been thrilled with 
gratitude and holy fervour, as he stood in 
the midst of an assembly of three hundred 
and fifty educated ‘young East Indians, 
speakinig to them the words of ‘etéraal life. | 
Mr. Stuart kindly permits us to make the 
following extract from the letter, which is 


dated 
BomBar, Deo, 9th, 1855. 

* * * “Tt was with gratitude to God that 
on Monday last I cast my eyes again on the 
Ghaut mountains, beyond Bombay, under the 
full blaze of an Indian sun,’ and soon found 
myself among the friends of the mission, and 
surrounded by hundreds in native costume. 

‘“‘The second night after my arrival I had 
the privilege of addressing an audience of three 


hundred and fifty native educated young men, 


who listened to me throughout, an ear 
nestness and fixedness of attention which could 
not be surpassed on the part of an intelligent 
auditory in Britain or America. In this case 
you see beautifully exemplified the effect of a 
thorough English education. 

‘“‘The vernaculars of this portion of India 
are the Marathi and Gujarati. These are to- 
tally different from Bengali, Hindi, &c., of our 
eastern side of India. Had these young men, 
then, not learned English, I must have been 
dumb amongst them. But from their know- 
ledge of English they were prepared to listen 
and benefit from an address delivered to them 
in English by one who was a stranger to their 
vernacular.” 


THE PRESBYTERIAN FOR 1856. 
ITH the close of the present year will 
terminate a quarter of a century of 
the existence of the Presbyterian. In view 
of the services this journal has rendered the 
Church, and of the warm expressions of 
probation we are constantly receiving from 
ll quarters, we would suggest to our nu- 
merous friends that they celebrate our en- 
trance on a new quarter century by a special 
effort to extend still further the circle of our 
readers. Probably each of our present sub- 
scribers could send us at least one new name, 
and most of them could with ease secure 
several. A very little effort, siniultaneously 
made at this time, might add thousands to 
our list, and thus introduce into as many 
families a means of much needed informa- 
tion, and of various and permanent good. 
In order to present inducements for a special 
effort, we offer the following 


SPECIAL TERMS. 

1. To any person who will send us the names 
of two new subscribers, at any time between this 
and the Ist of February, 1856,. together with $6, we 
will send receipts for the two subscribers, and also 
for his own paper for one year. 

2. To any person who will send a club of five 
new subscribers and Ten Dollars, between this and 
February 1st, 1856, or add that number to any exist- 
ing club, and remit the money for the same, we will 
send the paper one year free of charge. 

3. To any person who will send a club of ten 
new subscribers, forwarding Twenty Dollars for the 
same between this and February Ist, 1856, we will 
furnish two copies of the paper free of charge for 
one year, addressing the duplicate to any person he 
may select. 

These terms, it will be remembered, are 
only. for this special occasion, and to such 
as may make an effort between this and the 
entrance on the new year. 

On reference to the General Terms on the 
fourth page, it will be secn that when the 
paper is taken in the largest clubs, it comes 
to subscribers at the very low price of about 


$1.80 a year. 


Errlesinsticol Rerord. 


The Rev. Robert McPherson of Ohio, has re- 
ceived and accepted a call from the Prairie 
church of Dubuque county, Iowa. 

Mr. L. B. W. Shryock has been ordained by 
the Presbytery of Ebenezer. 

The Rey. C. P. Jenning of Burlington, Iowa, 
has been called to Jackson, Mississippi. 

The Rev. R. Price of Rodney, Mississippi, 
has received a call from the Presbyterian 
church on Second Creek, near Natchez. 

The post office address of the Rev. I. O. Fil- 
more is changed from Cambridge, New York, 
to Batavia, New York. 

Mr. Edward Kempshall was ordained by 
the Presbytery of Buffalo city, on the 15th inst., 
and installed pastor of the Delaware street 
Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, New York. The 
Rev. A. Burtis, D. D., presided; the Rev. J. 
H. McIlvaine, D. D., preached the sermon ; 
the Rev. Mr. Rankin gave the charge to the 
pastor, and the Rev. Dr. Thompson the charge 
to the people. A Buffalo correspondent says: 
“The newly constituted pastor, received with 
so great cordiality and with entire unanimity 
on the part of his people, and welcomed to his 
new field of labour with the hearty greetings 
and good wishes of his brethren in the minis- 
try, enters un his work under the most favour- 
able auspices. The happy circumstances un- 
der which he has been inducted into the holy 
office, and the many prayers offered in his be- 
half, justify the hope that he will prove, with 
God’s blessing, a rich and lasting blessing to 
the church over which he has been placed, and 
to the community in which his lot is cast. This 
settlement is one of great importance in rela- 
tion to the spiritual interests of this city, and 
the general welfare of Christ’s kingdom in 
Western New York, and is one in which our 
beloved Zion has great reason to rejoice.” 


For the Presbyterian. 


-PULPIT ORATORY. 


Messrs. Editors—I read with much satis- 
faetion your remarks on the Delivery of Ser- 
mons in the Presbyterian of the 12th inst., 
and I am delighted to learn, that at the re- 
cent meeting of the Presbytery of Philadel- 
phia, there was “an interesting discussion 
on the too frequent deficiency of theological 
students in elocution.” It is high time 
that the earnest attention of the Church 


were directed to this subject; the evil is | 


become very serious, it seems to be on the 
increase, and as you justly remark, “unless 
some remedy is applied, the Presbyterian 
pulpit will lose the respect of the public.” 
I have known persons, who, from this cause, 
have conceived an ineradicable prejudice 
against particular Seminaries, as well as the 
preachers educated at them. You may say 
that this is very unreasonable, as if it were 
possible for any Seminary to convert all its 
students into Whitefields, or Summerfields. 
Doubtless such prejudices are unreasonable, 
but they exist, and there is danger of their 
spreading, unless some efficient means be 
employed to remove the cause which pro- 
duces them. 

Now, I apprehend that the censure which 
is sometimes cast upon our Seminaries, or, 
in other words, the Professors who manage 
them, is quite unjust. The fault does not 
properly belong to them. On the contrary, 
the evil complained of is mainly the result 
of the system of training which the Church 
has established, and for which she herself is 
responsible. 

What is the primary end of our Semi- 
naries? Is it to make the students pro- 
found theologians, or expert Hebraists, or 
learned historians? No. They go to these 
institutions that they may be trained to be- 
come teachers of the people—teachers, who 
cannot avail themselves of text-books and 
the other scholastic helps employed by the 
schoolmaster and the professor; but teach- 
ers, whose grand instruments are the pulpit 
and the sermon. Undoubtedly he who un- 
dertakes to teach the Church of God, must 
understand theology, and he should also be 


orig are 
ough he ha 
chapter of Turretin, and 


| Places. | W. 


cation; ke haw failed to fit himseif-for 


his fingers’ ends, if he cannGt preach, hé has 
i e main end of his theological edu- 


professedly, is to be the great business of} 
his life. For all practical purposes, he 
might as well be deaf and dumb, since the 


only way in which he can teach the Church 


is by his pen and the press. 
__ If this be so,then it would seem to fol- 
low, that in a rightly adjusted scheme of 
ministerial training, pulpit oratory, or ho- 
miletics, or sacred eloquence, by whatever 
name you choose to call it, instead of being 
merely one of half a dozen co-ordinate de- 
partments, and perhaps the one to which 
the least importance is attached, would 
rather be the central department. By this 
I mean that the exercises appropriate to it 
should fill a larger space than those of any 
other single department; that they should 
reach throughout the whole period of the | 
theological curriculum, and, in short, that 
the student should not merely listen to an 
elaborate course of lectures on the theory of 
preaching, but should learn the art of com- 
posing and preaching sermons by practice, by 
doing the very thing under the eye and the 
guidance of his professor. Now in most of 
our seminaries, the course is so arranged as 
to render training in homiletics almost an 
impossibility; and hence many seem to 
think that the art of speaking, in the acqui- 
sition of which such men as Demosthenes, 
Cicero, Pitt, and Webster laboured so hard, 
to the preacher of the gospel comes of itself, 
or is got by a sort of intuition. Either 
preaching is the easiest thing in the world, 
or else there is a serious defect in our pre- 
sent method of ministerial education. 

Dr. Mason used to say, “‘ You can’t polish 
a brick, rub it as hard and as long as you 
like.”’” You must have marble if you wish 
to get a very smooth surface. But between 
the brick and the marble there are sub- 
stances capable of every variety of polish. 
So is it with human beings. There are 
men who never can acquire the aptness to 
teach which is so essentially necessary in 
the preacher; while there are others la- 
bouring under great defects, but defects 
which, as experience has proved, may be 
wholly cured, or mainly mended by proper 
and patient clare It is absurd to ima- 
gine that our seminaries, under any circum- 
stances, can send forth from year to year 
large classes of great preachers; but under 
a more efficient system of training students 
for the duties of the pulpit, we may in- 
dulge the hope of witnessing a great im- 
provement. 

For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERY OF TROY. 


At the meeting of this Presbytery, held 
at Waterford, on the 14th inst., the follow- 
ing plan for visitation was adopted : 


Churches. Ministers. Time. 
Second 8t. Troy, Messrs. Lee and Jones, Jan. 30 
Troy Second, “ Reed and Seelye, Jan. 30 
Lansingburgh, “Robinson and Dr. Smalley, Feb. 13 

brid “ Beveridge and Dr. Smalley, Feb. 20 
Sandy Hill, “Beveridge and Cruikshank, Feb. 6 
Waterford, “ and M Feb. 5 
Stillwater, Proudfit and Rob Jan. 30 
Caldwell, « lye and Cockran, Feb. 20 
Malta, “ Merrill and Newton, Feb. 18 
Fort Miller, and Goodman, Feb. 13 
Green Island, Dr. Kennedy, Feb. 6 

and Robinson, Feb. 20 
Park church, Troy, “ Jones Lee, Feb. 8 


The -brethren will please notice that a 
slight change has been made in one or two 
E. J. 


From our London Correspondent. 
The state of public affairs—The British navy 
and army—Great improvements effected in 
administrative —Religious con- 
troversy in the Established Church—May- 
nooth—T he Sabbath question. 
Lonpon, January 4, 1856. 

Messrs. Editors—The commencement of a 
new year finds us still in a state of great un- 
certainty regarding public affairs. The mis- 
sion of Prince Esterhazy to the Russian 
Court has not as yet issued in-any result that 
gives a reasonable prospect of peace. No 
doubt circumstances seem to favour the hope 
that this may be a probable development; but 
in the meantime preparations are making on 
an unprecedented scale for a new campaign. 
Night and day the factories are at work; Sun- 
day as well as Saturday thousands of artizans 
are occupied in the service of war. New re- 
sults of modern ingenuity in this direction are 
perpetually showing themselves, and we shall 
soon see a terrific progress made in all the arte 
of destruction. I understand that an amazing 
perfection has been reached in the wholesale 
manufacture of rifles, which will soon be issued 
to the army, enabling each man to do the de- 
structive work hitherto requiring the services 
of ten. The weight of metal now thrown by 
cannon, mortars, and other huge engines of 
war which are coming into use, fills the mind 
with astonishment, and makes us wonder how 
any thing can withstand it. During the last 
twelve months there has been a prodigious 
progress in the naval force of the empire, and 
it is esteemed a mark of the growing wisdom 
of our rulers that the class of vessels lately 
added to our fleets is much smaller, lighter in 
draught of water, and more manageable in 
shallow seas and indented coasts than the 
mighty thunderers which have so long been 
the pride of our sailors. It seems as if some 
great operations were designed during the ap- 
proaching summer, both in the Baltic and 
Black Sea, for which the newly prepared ar- 
maments have been expressly designed and 
fitted out. It is full time, if the war is to con- 
tinue, that some demonstration should be made 
to keep up the character and restore the pres- 
tige of our navy. The cost, hitherto, has been 
altogether out of proportion to the service ren- 
dered; and John Bull asks impatiently if the 
old pluck and spirit of bis sailors is departed— 
if there is no Troubridge or Nelson to be found 
among them, who by genius and daring may 
achieve something worthy of the British name 
and of the British navy. 

There can be no doubt, however, that in one 
thing we are far more hopefully situated than 
we were at the beginning of the war. The ad- 
ministrative departments are all immensely im- 
proved. Good service has been rendered by 
the press to every one of these. The free deal- 
ing which so much offended the old fashioned 
friends of routine, and went far to expose our 
faults and errors to the derision of enemies and 
allies alike, has happily led to the most valua- 
ble reforms, and so well have our managers 
learnt wisdom under the wholesome discipline 
of an enlightened public opinion, that now we 
are rapidly advancing in our military condition 
to a position of equality with our French allies, 
and under the same valuable influences we 
begin to cherish the hope that very soon we 
shall be able to set them an example where 
hitherto we have been content to follow. Des- 
potism and centralization have doubtless their 
advantages where promptitude is necessary, but 
give free institutions time to work—permit 
public opinion and the press a fair opportunity 
of doing their proper part, and no concen- 
trated and undivided wisdom of an irresponsi- 
ble ruling power can compete with them. An- 
other year or two of experience in the stern 
work of war, will prove this without a doubt in 
the history of our military and naval powers, 
and will demonstrate that not only is freedom 
the happiest condition for a nation at home, 
but the most formidable possession which it 
can hold to its enemies abroad. . , 

The religious world presents few features of 
special interest at the commencement of the 
new year. The war in the Established Church 
holds on in its varying fortunes between the 
contending parties, but no new developments 
of interest have occurred since my last. It is 
now confidently stated that the judgment of 
Dr. Lushington, condemning the Puseyite pro- 


ceedings in St. Barnabas, and another Episco- 


tants of all denominations, who 


the results of the encounter. Alas! how little 
of this spirit do we find manifested 
Evangelicals of the Church of England! Weak- 
ness, deference to authority, dreed of conse- 
quences—(is it too mach to call it a contempti- 
ble half-heartedness?)—keep them back from 


liturgy, and its beautiful prayers, seems to be 
more valued by them than God’s truth and 
their Christian . One almost doubts 
whether God intends to a branch eo ill 
prepared to take a in the great 
work that is soon to be done among us. Much 
reason have all British for 


be diffused among them ere last decisive 
struggle takes place. be denied, 
woe to the cause of Christ in the Established 


Church, and woe to the unfaithful men 
shall have failed when most needed. 
The questions of Popery and that of the Sab- 


note of battle has been sounded, and the Pro- 
testant Alliance has issued its manifesto, 

on all true-hearted friends of the cause of truth 
to use means for overturning the late measure 
by which that Popish College is made. stipen- 
diary to the British Government, The Sab- 
bath question, to which I have so often la 
alluded, becomes more and more critical as 
meeting of Parliament approaches. The dan- 
gers thicken, and parties opposed to the ancient 
Sabbath institutions of the country, are dili- 
gently combining for the pu of accom- 
see at and fatal revolution in the 
course of Sabbath legislation. It is gratif 

to be able to say that the friends of the ee 
day are not inactive, As one of the schemes 
of its enemies is to indoctrinate the people with 
their own loose views, and to obtain the votes 
of the public, and as with this view they have 
instituted yarious measures, among which are 
the calling of public meetings of the working 
classes, I am happy to say that many workin 
men have been found ready to attend su 
meetings, and to take an intelligent part in 
speaking against the contemplated innovations, 


reference to the opening of the Crystal Palace 
on the Lord’s day, good service was done by 
several of these men, whose natural eloquence, 
combined with their knowledge of the modes 
of thinking and arguing common emong their 
class, was most effective, and much better fitted 
to accomplish a good result than any ad 

that could have been provided from another 
class of society. We do not despair of the effect 
of the agitation, which we hope and believe 
will be found favourable to that glorious and 
blessed institution, on which so much of the 
happiness and improvement of society depend, 
D. G. 


Dr. Livingstone’s-Jeurney across 
the African Continent. 


A letter has been addressed from Cas- 
a west coast of Africa (January 29, 
1855), by Dr. Livingstone to Mr. Maclear, 
Astronomer Royal : 

‘**T am now (he says) on my way back to 
the Zambese, and thence I hope to desceud 
to Quilimane, on the east coast. It is rather 
a difficult task, for I have none but Zamhe- 
sians with me; and I suspect they will not 
be very willing to go so far from home, and 
return again without. my company. . The 
Portuguese gave me two Empaccaseiros, a 
sort of free-masons—a pretty powerful body 
in the country. They are faithful, brave, 
and good shots. We got on very well for 
some time; but at last, without saying any 
ee to any one, they took leave by night; 
and [ must do the best I can alone. I in- 
tend going a little further east now than 
when coming here, in order to avoid some 
tribes in our vicinity ; then turn south, about 
longitude 22 degrees. We have had a great 
deal of sickness in Angola ;— intermittent 
fever paver: Last night I had three 
hours of teeth-chattering and breathing as 
rr: as if running ‘up a hill. It enlarges 
the 
ends fatally. The country 7 however, most 


splendid. I never saw such luxuriant vege- 
tation before. Every thing grows, if they 
only put it into the ground; but the inha- 


bitants, having been seduced by the gains 
of the have paid atten- 
tion to the resources of their country. 
Coffee was introduced by the Jesuits; 
and, finding a ae soil and climate, 
has propagated itself over the whole coun- 
try. I saw it a short time ago at Tala 
Mongono, nearly three hundred miles in- 
land, and fine plantations of it are daily 
discovered in the dense forests which line 
the sides of the mountains, It is the finest 
coffee in the world, being descended from 
the celebrated Mocha. It affords an excel- 
lent means of turning to honest industry 
from slave-trading; for all that is n 

is to cut down the brushwood, and leave 
the large trees to afford shade, and then 
the person possesses a lucrative estate. 
Many South American fruit-trees, also in- 
troduced by the Jesuits, grow luxuriantly. 
Pine-apples are planted in rows on each side 
of the road, for miles her.” 

‘‘T visited several of the ‘ extinct con- 
vents,’ or, as we should say, deserted mis- 
sionary stations. Several of the churches 
would — but little to put them in 
repair. Their neat gardens stand as they 
left them. Their dormitories, too, and big. 
chests, in which, I suppose, the brethren 
stored their grub; but there are no booka, 
nor inscriptions on their graves, They: 
were sometimes troublesome to the powers 
that be; nearly as bad, perhaps, as the 
London missionaries! But I have not 
much information about them. I picked up 
good chiefly; not being much desirous for 
scandal, which may be got is nearer 
home. They have left a impression 
of their devotedness, and very many can 
now read and write in consequence. In 
district of Ambaca is 

isgrace for any one to be ignorant | 
ters, and it is Bn unusual for blacks to be 
seen in the evening with a fire-stick in one 
hand, and a pen in the other, writing in a 
beautiful hand a petition or other doctiment 
to a commandant. If their labours were 
so permanent, surely the efforts of Protes- 
try to leave 
behind them the word of life, will be. no 
less abiding. I was amused at.one 
when looking at the ruins of a convent of 
Black Benedictines, for some unaceountable 
jerk in the association of ideas, made me 
immediately fancy one of the Hottentot 
Benedictines up there at the Devil’s Lop, 
with a lot of apy peering at your 


establishment. remember a -few 
beans I gave to Mrs. Maclear. I 
they grew; for that is the identical seed 


During the last agitation of the matter with — 


leens of all the Portuguese, and often | 
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Protestant Church with the State, in the 
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earlier days, 
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pel their objecte on. the principle of giving a 
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* hte the years 1830 and 1836, there was a 
of apparent prosperity ell over the land, which 
to change Gut national ideas on money ex- 
fenditaré.” ‘The check it received frots the failure 

per is feelix taste ish ex- 
worked upwards, until within the last few years it 
‘Gisplaced the former feeling. With more 
‘the, treasury than they knew haw to spend, 
and. with constituents who are infected with the per- 

ing ury.and show, -most members of 
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end. provided fer.: In some directions this 
vast American scale. 


Will’ be OF ‘delicate, ‘though not of feeble outline. 
Stréngth aiid ‘beauty are combined in the plans I 
ve ae It is very pleasant to look eround,. 
9n.you.walk from Pennsylvania A venue, through the 
Capitel grounds, up to the hill on which the legis- 
lnfive palace’ stands. In summer you cannot but 
good taste which has so well chosen and. 

dtrangéd the noble trees and the rich profusion of 
peer In winter, especially after.a fall of snow, 
e scene would to many be still more attractive. 
Leafiens! branches overhead and evergreens around, 
ali coated: with. the snow; the white expanse, un- 
trodden beneath the trees, and rising as the hill as- 
of pore broad fist with 
f pure water gushing down by its si ugh a 
in then the old monument, 
which bears the names of herves who died long 


‘gizict; and far away at Tripoli. At last you reach 


the highest’ terrace, ‘and turning round, on a fine 
frosty morning, you have a panorama worth look- 
ing at. The Federal city, with its broad avenues 
opening below; the Virginiafi hills laved by the 
mighty Potomac; the heights of Georgetown, and 
all the varied ‘life embraced within this scene. 
Splendid blic buildings, immense hotels, the dwel- 
of Bitty thousand people, church spires near 

far off, the half Norman, half Gothic Smith- 
Lustitute, the unfinished Washington Mono- 
nt, carriages, omnibusses, elegantly dressed 
women; and then in all imaginable civilized cos- 
tdmes} you must group these together in fit propar- 
and in their proper places, and they will con- 

the scene visible beyond the tree tops, when 
stand at the bese of the Vapitol and look down 


umiliating are the scenes within that stately 

After every explanation has been gigzen, 
allowance made, the truth remains that 
character and interests of our 
‘the blind dictates of per- 
selfishness. If, as I sup- 
he is acting rightly, this 
members of Congress 


obstinacy and 


Gat 


But, although Sparta 
a worthier son than he,” (except 
sense in which this was first alleged 
yet the cause of Colonization has still 
able and vigorous advocates, As a mis- 
terpriee, the settlement at Liberia will be 
of pre-entinent value, if the American Churches are 
faithful to: the: duty of giving money, efforts, and 
prayers for an educated, orthodox ministry, and for 
igstruction and intelligence. 


: 


. The high schools in Monrovia 
prosperous, and *the first Libe- 


Rv Gurley was Corresponding: Secretary, 
the Rev. Mr: Oleutt and Dr. Lugentee! are respec- 
tively the Travelling and Recording Secretaries. 
Mr. Gurley (whose relative is pastor of the F street 
charch,) is working with success to get means for 
Bociety to’ beild an entigrant ship—one of about 


bis 
Tux Concorpat UnpopuLar.—A letter 


‘ory 


concluded -between Austria and the 
Gee not with favour here. For 
Gays pest the words ‘Down with the 


9 t” and. similar sentiments, have 
heen chal the, walls of the Arch- 
bishop’s.palace.by unknown hands, and are 
renewed as fast:as they are wiped off by the 


the Church of Hang 
itt’ | as is. well, known, adhere 


Synodal ‘end Presbyterian: ‘Constitution: ‘of 
which, 
rea.to. the . elvetic 


ect of ‘an ecclesiastical 


the Synods’and to the Superintendents of 
the’ Ohurches. The latter have commini- 
}cated to Vienna their own objections and 
Opinions on the subject.. The Government 
had resolved to await the publication of the 
Romer Catholic’ Ooncdrdat before publish- 
ing its own official decision with respect. to 


is, We dre assured, to elevate these Churches 
from a condition of simple toleration to one 
of legal existence, or to a true equality of 


Maptat,—We have been favoured 
with the following extract of a private letter 
from- Nice of a recent date :—‘‘ My inter- 
views with the Madiai were very interestin 
—they retain their simplicity and piety, a 
always seem, to regard. themselves as. poor, 
very poor, sinful creatures, on whom the 
Lord has had mercy. I-dined with 
and he told me that he once asked them to 
dine: with him; they. declined, and added 
that it would not:be proper for them to do 
80, unless it were to dine with his servants. 
Francisco .has. the depot. of Bibles of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society; and it 
is good ‘to see, him seated in a little room, 
with shelves filled with Bibles and Testa- 
ments in many tongues, himself a living 
witness to the truth he loves, and for which. 
he and his wife have suffered almost unto 
death. I never see them without being re- 
ror THE Norra Pore.—A 
Russian convert to the Church of Rome, 
Father Djunkovsky, bas just left that city, 
decorated with the title of ““Apostolic Pre- 
fect of the North Pole Missions,” which 
was recently conferred upon. him by a con- 
gregation of cardinals, deputed by his Holi- 
ness, together with a yearly salary of 20,- 
000 franes. This enthusiastic missionary 
took with him a plentiful cargo of prints of 
the Virgin and Saints, and publications 
supplied by the Propaganda press, for the 
effectual conversion of the inhabitants of 
Lapland, Greenland, and ‘other arctic re- 
gions, now subjected by the Pope to his 
spiritual control. 
TRACTARIANISM.—The London Morning 
Advertiser states that a determination has 
been come to by several influential gentle- 
men to put an effectual stop to Tractarian 
vagaries in the metropolis, and to force the 
rémoval from parochial churchés of all sorts 
-of' superstitious ornaments. There are also 
a number of churches in London where 
-Tractarian doctrines are taught, but where 
there is no great’ display of ornaments, and 


singuler | there will be no attack upon these, it being 


intended for the present not to interfere 
with questions of doctrine, but to confine 
the proceedings about to be adopted entirely 
to matters of discipline. , | 
“Sanpwich Istanps.—The eruption of 
the volcano of Hawaii, Sandwich Islands, is 
becoming “horribly dangerous.” The high- 
er regions of the mountain are flooded with 
vast tracts of smoking lava, while the streams 
which have flowed down the side of the 
‘mountain spread over a surface of several 
miles in breadth. The main stream, in- 
cluding all its windings, must be more than 
fifty miles long, with an average breadth of 
three miles. | 


ANTICIPATED Visit OF Dr. MEDHURST 
TO ENGLAND.—For nearly forty years this 
distinguished Chinese scholar and indefati- 

ble missionary has prosecuted his labours 
in the gospel; first in the Malayan Archi- 
pelago, and, since the year 1843, in China 
Proper. Having recently learnt that the 
pressure of these labours has begun to tell 
with serious effect upon his health and 
spirits, the Directors of the London Mis- 
sionary Society have invited him to pay a 
visit to his native country in the course of 
next summer.— Missionary Magazine. 


A Pugasine Fact.—The London Daily 
News, at the close of an article on the pro- 
priety of sending good books for the use of 
the soldiers in the East, says:—“ While 
the world in general supposes the popular 

to be for fiction, the book- 
sellers can tell that-the money of the work- 
ing classes is spent, mainly in scientific 
works. We ourselves happen to know that 
in the same space of time which it took to 
sell little more than two thousand copies of 
‘a highly popular novel,’ by one of our 
most suceessful novelists, twelve thousand 
copies were sold of an expensive illustrated 
geological work in five volumes.” 


PRESBYTERIANISM IN IRELAND.—The 
Irish Presbyterians have issued an address, 
complaining that in the distribution of 
government patronage they are unfairly ne- 
glected.. They say:—“ There are twenty- 
two Episcopalian assistant-barristers and one 
Presbyterian. There are about 2000 Epis- 
copalian magistrates and sixteen Presbyte- 
rian. There are 60,000 children of the 


Presbyterian Church attending the schools | 


of the National Board of Education, and 
24,000 of the Church of England; but the 
latter have six commissioners on the Board, 
and the former only two. In the Queen’s 
Colleges Presbyterian students greatly out- 
number those of the Established Church, 
and in the Senate there are ten of the one 
to two of the other. On the Board of Cha- 
ritable bequests there are seven Episcopa- 
lians and one Presbyterian, and on all the 
other Boards of a national character the 
Episcopalians have a number of members, 
and Presbyterians none.” — 


Goop Movement.—The Archbishop of 
Paris has ordered the curé of every parish 
in his diocese to open a depot for the recep- 
tion of old clothes, damaged or worn out 
furniture, and -broken victuals, for the use 
of the poor. 


New Boox.—Lord Brougham has just 
issued a new work, entitled Analytical View 
of Sir Isaac Newton’s Principia. 

Rerigious TYRANNY IN AUSTRIA.— 
Protestants must be well satisfied if they 
are simply tolerated in Austria. There is, 
perhaps, no country under the sun in which 
the authorities so much delight in vexatious 
measures, which have not even the merit of 
being of service to the State, as in this. 
Every. person who frequents the Exchange 


| is obliged to take a ticket, for which he pays 
| @ trifling sum; and on the first of this month 


notice was given by the police authorities, 


| that in fature every ticket would, in addition 
*'| to the name and address, have the religion 


of its possessor inscribed on it, This new 
ation has excited extreme indignation 
among the Hebrew frequenters of the Ex- 


change, and its consequences will assuredly . 


be felt when their assistance is again re- 
quired by the State.— Vienna Correspond- 
ent of the London Times, 
Oppression.—The Vienna cor- 
respondent of the London 7imes states that 


in Bubemia and Hungary there will, in 


f the empire’ were |: 

‘become e-mateber.of the Church of Rome. 

inister of Public. Instruction, in | 

Mes. Srowg. turnep PLay-waicuT.— 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin” has been dramatized 

_byite accomplished authoress, Mrs. Harriet 

: Beecher Stowe, and is about to be presented 

. ‘the public in its new form under the title 

A Crimean. Currostry.—On Friday last 
Gays a Lyons 

| COnfession of faith. From. all this ‘there | Rajl 

| Was ‘arisen’ thie’ 


which has been submitéed.to ‘nay picee of workmanship coming from the 
peper, | Constitution, ch hasbeen submitted. to, t 


Crimes, In ‘three ldrge baxes were care- 
fully packed up the different portions of a 
‘vast: tent, entirely made: with the bark of 
shrubs 


‘land officers, who have despatched it to a 


of curiosities. 
the Protestant Churches—a decision which | 


Longman recently 
‘the sum of eighty thousand dollars for his 


| two new volumes. What.would the philo- 
pubtication of this decree -sophic Gibbon have said to this? It is well 
| ‘known that Mr. Macaulay’s health is by no 
j means good. A gentleman, who saw him a 
few weeks ago, states that he experiences 
great difficulty in conversing even for a 


short time.—Dum/fries Standard. 


A CuurcH.—The Rev. Mr. Pusey of Lang- 
the dark ages than with the institutions of 


be born, has, in building a new church for 


males on one side and the females on thg 
other, separating husbands and wives, mo- 
thers and sons, fathers and daughters, bro- 
‘thers and sisters, masters and maidens. To 


signally failed.— Building News. 


of Sciences, M. Flourens, speaking on the 


employed more than 25,000 times, -and 


use of this powerful auxiliary in surgical 


of suffering humanity.” 


fleet has found a terrible enemy in the Sea 
of Azoff, in the form of large and destruc- . 


These attack the uncoppered parts under 
the water line of the ships, and bore through 


$300,000. a year. One man, who furnished 


‘visit to Mr. Rogers, at his residence over- 


| breeding cattle, implements, and French . 


Catholic gymnasia.” 


At Geneve; late 


as, within a day or two, left the Church 
of England the doctrines and 


f “The Christian Slave.”—Znglish paper. 
journal,) the Mediterranean. 
ht. to our. city an--extraordi- 


owing on the banks of the Tcher- 
naya... ‘This tent is the work of two High- 


common friend in 


London, 8 great afmateur 


Mr. Macautay’s ProrFits. — Messrs. 
id to Mr. Macaulay 


ATTEMPTED SEPARATION OF SEXES IN 
ley, more conversant with the practices of 
the country in which it has been his fate to 


his parish, attempted to divide the families 
of his congregation, quartering out the 


his great surprise and disgust the congrega- 
tion have refused to be so penned out like 
sheep in a market; and this attempt to treat 
Englishmen after this ancient fashion has 


FaTHerR MAtHEew.—The once well-known 
Father Mathew, of temperance notoriety, is 
now one of the missionaries of the Church 
of Rome ‘in the Feejee Islands. 


UsE oF CHOLOFORM IN THE ARMY.— 
At the last sitting of the French Academy 


subject of chloroform, justly remarked that 
its use in the field hospitals of the army 
doubled the strength and power of the sur- 
geons. He is more master of his* action 
when oper.ting on a kind of inert mass, 
and he is. no longer deranged by the cries. 
or movements of the patient. In the 
campaign in the Crimea chloroform was 


always with success. This immense 
sult,” says M. Fiourens, ‘is the best reply 
to those who had felt apprehension at the 


operations. War is a scourge; but in the 
evils which follow in its train, there are 
often to be found valuable instruction, 
which science avails itself of for the benefit 


Russtan SEA Worms.—The British | 
tive sea worms, peculiar to those waters. 


them with the rapidity of an old carpenter 
handling an auger. Vessels navigating 
these seas have to be sheathei| to the water 
line, or else their days are 8002 numbered. 


War A MoneEy-MAKING BusINEss.— 
The contractors in the English army have : 
a profitable business. Some of them clear 


fodder for horses made the sum of $238,000. 
the first year of his contract. 


CHANTRY, THE ScuULPTOR.—One day, 
when Chantry, the sculptor, had reached 
the height of his fame, and was paying a : 


looking the Green Park, he said, laying his 
band on a pedestal, ornamented with a Gre- 
cian scroll, “Sir, do you remember a jour- 4 
neyman carver waiting some years ago, in | 
this room, to receive instructions respecting , 
this -identical stand, and the sideboard at 
the other end of the room? I was that } 
workman, then a journeyman, receiving 30 
shillings a week.” 


Miuton’s Contract.—Milton and his 
widow only received $115 for the copyright 
of Paradise Lost, while the piece of paper 
signed by him, containing his contract with 
the bookseller, was recently bought for $525, 
or more than four times the author’s re- 
ceipts. 

A PARENT who strikes a child in anger, | 
is like a man who strikes the water; the 
consequences of the blow are sure to fly up 
in his own face. 


Hiccup.’—A writer in a European 
Medical Journal says that this troublesome 
affection may be cured by taking small 
doses of chloroform. The editor of the New 
Jersey Medical Reporter gives a much more 
simple remedy than this :—He says for or- 
dinary cases of this trouble, elevating the 
arms over the head, reaching as high as 
possitle with both arms, until a few spasms 
have been emitted, will seldom fail of cur- 
ing it. 

Dr. WAYLAND ON THEOLOGICAL SEmI- 
NARIES.—A series of articles has recently 
appeared in the Examiner, attributed to 
Dr. Wayland, in which this distinguished 
scholar takes occasion to express, as his 
opiaion, that the present method of educa- 
ting young men for the ministry, in the 
Baptist Church, is a failure; that no copy- 
ing of the plans of the Andover Theological 
Seminary will meet the wants of the Bap- 
tist Church, &. Dr. Wayland deals very 
severely with those who preach by reading 
from a manuscript. 


PERFUMERY.—It is estimated that Bri- 
tish India and Europe consume annually, 
at the lowest estimate, 150,000 gallons of 
perfumed spirits, under the name of Eau de 
Cologne, essence of lavender, esprit de rose, 
&c. There isa single house in Paris which 
uses every year 80,000 pounds of orange 
flowers, 100,000 of cassia flowers, 54,000 of 
rose leaves, 32,000 of jasmine leaves, 
32,000 of violets, and proportionably large 
quantities of rosemary, citron, thyme, and 
other odoriferous herbs. 


Lucrrer Matones.—A great many 
serious accidents have been occasioned by 
these inflammable little articles. But by an 
improvement, which was exhibited at the 
French Industrial Exhibition, accidents may 
hereafter, in a great degree, be prevented. 
The two inflammable ingredients required 
to insure the ignition of matches were gepa- 
rated, and while one part was retained in 
the match, the other was lodged in the 
sand paper, upon which it was to be rubbed. 

UNIVERSAL AGRICULTURAL ExXuIBI- 
TION IN Parts.—A universal exhibition of 


and foreign agricultural products, will open 
in Paris on the 23d of May next, and con- | 


@ water- 
skein or 


cold equal to 80 degre 
were enabled to labour under this tem 


tinue open until the 7th of June, to be re- | 


were brought to light, 


atichi 
THE NCH AGADBMY 
(ON THE Use op, THE SeToN.—A very | 


demy of Medicine -of-Paris, on the use 


or MEDICINE 


the author of ‘the paper and advocate of the | 
practice, and M. Malgaigne, the caustic and’ | 


epigrammatic decrier of the seton. There 


can be hardly any doubt 


pe.—London 


but that the latter 


-eminent:surgeon went too far with his con- 
demnation, and the: timely use of the seton, | 
especially in chronic ophthalmic cases, will | 
continue in favour with the great majority 
of practitioners. M. Bouvier employs lit- 
tle cords of No. 1 bougies, and covered with 


f composition, instead of the 


Suipwrecx.—The “packet ship St. Denis, 
Captain Follansbee, foundered at sea on the 
6th inst., and the captain and thirty-one other 


rsons met a watery 


grave. 


The St. Denis 


eft New York on the Ist inst., bound to Ha- 


vre, 


France. The first and third mates and 


nine passengers and seamen were saved. All 
the boats were swept away except the long 


boat, and that had her star 
The first and third mates, 


d side stove in. 
together with nine 


seamen, got into the boat, and begged the ca} 


tain to accompany them. 


The latter refused, 


saying that he would stick to the ship as long 
as she remained above water. The long boat 
then shoved off, but had not left the ship more 


than ten minutes before she foundered, taking 


down with her the captain, second mate, three 


cabin . 
crew. 


engers, and twenty-three of her 
he survivors, after twenty-nine hours 


of the most intense suffering from wet, cold, 


and hun 


, were picked up by the ship Na- 


les, and taken into New York. The St. 


and considered a 


‘Denis was seven years old, 1000 tons burthen, 
d ship 


. She had a valu- 


able cargo, consisting chiefly of breadstuffs, 


cotton, and tobacco. 


Bears 1N Norta Carouina.—lIt is not gen- 


erall 
Carolina. Eighteen were 


known that bears still abound in North 


killed in Longacre 


neighbourhood, Beaufort county, last year, and 
they inhabit the large pocosinc in the lower 
part of the State in such numbers as to be 


quite destructive to hogs. 


It is impossible to 


exterminate them, as their lurking places in 
the swamps are inaccessible to man. 


How to Work 1n Coup Wearaer.—The 
party under Dr. Kane frequently sustained a 


es below zero. 


They 
rature 


by the use of an additional quantity of animal 
food. Let the hint be remembered by those 
whose occupation in winter requires a long 
continued exposure to the cold. 


YaNKEES IN THE WEST 


Inp1Es.—The New 


York Sun says:—The sugar crop on the 
Island of Jamaica, this season, is 50,000 hogs- 


heads greater than ever before. 


This is attri- 


buted to ‘“‘ Yankees” having taken the man- 
agement of several of the largest sugar estates. 


In working, they employ 


e ‘negroes at so 


much per. day, paying in cash every week. 
The cash wakes up the best energies of the 
sable labourers, and gives a life never before 
seen or heard of, to the sugar-making business. 


Hoors.—The Detroit Herald furnishes the 
following:—‘“A fashionably dressed lady en- 
tered one of our churches a few Sabbaths since, 
and after three ineffectual attempts to effect an 


entrance into one of the 


pews, abandoned the 


effort, and left the house in disgust.” 


Texas Raitroaps.—The railroad from Har- 
risburg to Richmond is nearly finished. Texan 


to a 


| papers of the 29th ult. say the cars are running 
int within three hundred yards of the 


east bank of the Brazos, where passengers and 
freight will be landed until the river banks are 

ed, and an arrangement perfected for land- 
ing on the west bank. Mr. Brown, member 


engrossed in the Senate by a 
loans to railroad companies 


te of 25 to 7, 
per mile, 


of the State Legislature from (falveston, writes 
1 to the Civilian that the Loan\Bill, which was 


after the first twenty-five miles are built. 
A Famity or Eveven Frozen to Deato.— 


The Baltimore Republican 


narrates the heart- 


rending circumstances attending the death of 
the whole offspring of a family, eleven in num- 
ber, who were literally frozen to death in that 
city during the recent cold weather there. 
The family lived in the miserable wreck of a 
shanty, without a spark of fire to cheer and 
comfort them. The bereaved mother of the 
eleven little ones was yet alive when the dis- 


covery was made by one 


of the neighbours 


next morning, and is doing “as well as could 
be expected under the circumstances.” 


GamBLinc IN New Yorx.—The recent ar- 
rest of several of the leading gamblers in New 
York, is attracting much attention in that city. 
One of the papers says:—‘“ There are hundre 
of merchants, and mechanics, and clerks, who 
game and become miserable, but who would 
rejoice to see their tempters put aside. But 
are the laws of prevention strong enough? 
What says our Legislature to passing a statue 
making it larceny for one to win money ata 


faro, loo, roulette, &c.? 


absolutely felonious, and you stop it 


Render gambling 


? 


Tue ‘Wreckxs.—The Trenton State Gazette 
says:—‘‘ We have a letter from an eminent 
gentleman in Ocean county, who states that 
many of the lives which were lost in the recent 
storm, could have been saved had the Govern- 
ment some half dozen men in employ at each 


‘of the station houses on 


the coast. The de- 


scription he gives of the wrecks is appalling.” 


Littte Rartroap CoaL 
Company—The Philadelphia North Amerwcan 
says that the affairs of this Company have been 
managed with great skill, as is shown by the 


fact that it has 


almost unharmed 


through periods of extraordinary trial and vi- 

cissitude. - Its direction comprises some of our 

most enlightened and experienced citizens, and 

the gentleman who has recently been placed at 
its head, Mr. Joseph Patterson, possesses in a 

high degree the practical and financial know- 

ledge desirable in his position. 


Heavy Damace By Icz.—The Orangeburg 
(South Carolina) Southron says the destruc- 
tion of pine timber in that part of the State, 
from the accumulation of ice on the trees, can 
only be estimated by millions. 


Sa.tt ror THawinc.—Common salt, used to 
remove ice from stone steps and pavements, is 
said, by a correspondent of the New York 
Courier, to be bad economy; it causes the sur- 


face of the stone to peel off as if rotten. 


A 


few months after such application, scales of 
one-fourth or one-eighth of an inch in thick- 


ness may be 


picked off by the fingers. 


The 


salt (chloride of sodium) which soaks into the 
stone, becomes decomposed, and forms chlo- 


rides with its constituent 


salts, which, bein 


soluble, leach out by subsequent rains, an 


impair its adhesive properties. 


The city rail- 


roads of New York have made liberal use of 
salt to clear their tracks of ice and snow. The 
concrete in which the ties are imbedded might 
be injuriously affected by repeated applica- 
tions; deliquescent salts being formed and 


carried off by the rains. 


Harp For THE Birps.—The Woonsocket 
(Rhode Island) Patriot says that the late cold 
weather has been very destructive to the birds, 
Great numbers of quails, partridges, and other 


birds have been 


ound dead in the woods. 


Many of the poor things were probably starved 


to death. 


Deep Snow.—A great quantity of snow has 
recently fallen in the western part of New 
York. It is thought to average throughout 
the State from two to four feet. In Chau- 
tauque county the snow is said to be three 
feet on a level, and in Lewis county about 


Sour and a half feet. 


Retics oF THE barrels 
have lately been found gn the field of Hub- 
bardton battle, in Vermont, some of which, 
after being buried more than seventy-five 
years, contain cartridges that exploded with 
considerable violence, when the barrel was 


heated in the fire. 


Great TYPOGRAPHICAL most re- 
markable of all performances in the way of 


Phil 


the 


rapid publication has just been effected by a 

adelphia firm—Messrs. E. H. Butler & Co. 
lacing before the public their edition of 
ird and fourth volumes of Macaulay’s 


History of England. The whole process was 


accomplished with a de 


of speed hitherto 


opened on the 22d of May, 1857, and-close unrivalled, The London edition contains 


“ney'is said to be on the wane. 
Governor of San Juan, or Greyto 


ing 
for. Money ess he is, too, and in a measure 
_desponding—the wreck of what he was. Mar- 


tin, his rival, is entirely under the. 


‘aatonish the I ondon pub- 


k delay of geo 
asked a r of one month to prepare the 
Hitional 16,000 prepare 


nia says that twenty-eight wild ducks 


/ Fiver: by some sailors on Tuesday, 15th inet. 
The wings of the ducks were benumbed by 


and eighty-two guests were present. Hon. 
Edward Everett presided, and delivered a very 
elegant eulogium on the life of Webster. Hon. 
George 8. Hillard, General N ye, and many 
others also addressed the assembly. : 
Coronet Kinnzy.—The star of Colonel Kin- 
His election as 
wn, was de- 
feated, by the exertions of the English, and 
rticularly, if the rumour is well founded, 
‘mensaces emanating from an English man- 
of-war then at anchor in the harbour. Only 
six of his men remained faithful. The others 
have joined Walker, but with the understand- 
at they will return to him when called 


successful 
control of the British, and he boasts that he 
will at all times have an English man-of-war 
to back him in whatever he undertakes. 


Iuportant Suir.—The Circuit 


| Court of Richmond, Virginia, decided recent- 
ly that the New Orleans Telegraph Com- 


pany was liable for an error in a message b 
which:2500 bales of cotton were forwarded, 
when only 500 had been ordered. The Tele- 
graph Company was mulcted in $7300, but an 
appeal has been taken to a higher court. __ 


CommerciaL Prosperiry.—The commercial 
tonnage of this country has increased 410,000 
tons during the past year. This increase is 
larger than the whole tonnage of Spain, Portu- 
gal, and Russia combined. 


Tuz New Guano Istanp.—The special agent 
of the American Guano Company writes from 
San Francisco, under date of December 19th, 
that Commodore Merwin, of the United States 
razee Independence, had ordered the United 
States steamship Massachusetts, at San Juan, 
to proceed at once to San Francisco to fit out 
for an examination of the new guano island in 
the Pacific. — 


Tae Late Inptan Massacre FLoripa.— 
The names of the four men belonging to Lieu- 
tenant Hartsuff’s party, who were killed by 
the Indians near Fort Myers, on the 20th ult., 
are Horth, Foster, Curran, and Murtaugh. 
Their bodies were found horribly mutilated. 
Lieutenant Hartsuff’s wounds are healing, but 
the ball still remains unextracted. 


Great DestrucTIon oF Propexty Br Snow. 
—On Saturday evening of last week, between 
the hours of seven and eight o’clock, the entire 
roof of the large and elegant depot of the Rich- 
mond and Danville Railroad Company, in 
Richmond, Virginia, gave way, from the great 
weight of snow upon it, and falling in, crushed 
out the brick walls, making a complete wreck 
of the whole building. The depot was two 
hundred and twenty-five feet long on the west 
side, two hundred and ten feet lung on the east 
side, and one hundred and thirty-two feet 
wide, and being covered in by one roof, sup- 
ported only by small iron rods, presented a 
wide surface fur the falling snow, which had 
accumulated to a depth of several inches be- 
fore the accident occurred. Fortunately, no 
one was in the building at the time, and no 
lives were therefore lost. This depot was 
erected at-a cost of $25,000 to the Company, 
about two years since, and was one of the 
largest in the South. 


Locomwotives.—W hen locomotives were first 
built, they weighed less than five tons. This 
was in 1828; since then passengers and freight 
have increased, car after car has been supplied 
for their accommodation, and ton after ton has 
been added to the weight of the engine, in or- 
der to enable it to move the additional burden 
imposed upon it, until those of the largest class 
upon the English roads have attained to the 
enormous weight of 32 tons, and in the United 
States to between 20 and 30 tons. The first 
locomotive performed 28 miles an hour. They 
now perform from 40 to 80 miles. This in- 
crease shows a rapid improvement. The first 
locomotive cost $3000. The St. Clair, belong- 
ing to the Hudson River Railroad, cost $12,- 
500. The first locomotive used in the United 
States, was the “John Bull,” on the Albany 
and Schenectady Railroad. This engine is 
now at the Albany Nail Factory, where it is 
kept as a curiosity. 


ORPHANS FoR THE West.—The Indianapolis 
Journal states that quite a sensation was pro- 
duced in that city on the 12th inst., by the ar- 
rival of forty-five orphan boys, who had been 

thered up in New York city, and after hav- 
ing been kept some time in the Orphan Asy- 
lum there, were being taken to the West by 
some benevolent individual, for the purpose of 
finding homes for them among the farmers, so 
that they could be brought up without expo- 
sure to the moral malaria of a city atmosphere. 
The name of the benevolent gentleman could 
not be ascertained. | 


‘Tue McDonocn Estate.—The Society for 
the Relief of Destitute Orphan Boys, at New 
Orleans, have entered suits against the cities 
of Baltimore and New Orleans, to recover 
$400,000, with interest from the 28th of Octo- 
ber, 1850, the alleged amount of the legacy 
bequeathed to plaintiffs by the deceased. They 
allege that the defendants have already received 
$70, and upwards of the revenues of the 
McDonogh estate, which by right belong to 
plaintiffs, as a portion of their legacy under 
the terms and provisions of the will of McDo- 
nogh. 

PainruL Casuatty.—The Hon. Francis E. 
Rives, late member of Congress from the 
Petersburg District, Virginia, was so much in- 
jured by a fall on the ice, that one of his arms 
has had to be amputated. 


Emicration Statistics.—The emigration 
from Great Britain and Ireland to the United 
States, during the year 1855, by vessels regis- 
tered and in an | by Government, was 48,- 
772 Irish; 19,524 English; 10,620 Scotch; 
5141 principally German; 550 cabin passen- 
gers; total, 84,607. The Liverpool Albion 
says:—‘‘A much greater exodus may be ex- 

cted in 1856, extensive preparations having 
ee made to facilitate emigration from Ger- 
et been at- 


many on a larger scale than has 
will pass 


tempted, the great bulk of whic 
through Liverpool.” 


FreicHtine Business.—The Mobile Register 
of January 6th, says:—There were loading 
last week, at New Orleans for Liverpool, seventy 
vessels, against twenty-nine at the same period 
last year. No less than one hundred and eighty 
shipsand barques are at this time loading in 
the Southern ports for foreign ports, one hun- 
dred of which are for Great Britain. 


An Orecon Heroine.—In Lane county, 
Oregon, in November, the Indians attacked 
the cabin of a Mr. Harris, occupied by him- 
self, wife, and little daughter. The father 
soon fell dead, but the intrepid wife took his 
musket and revolver, and kept a fire upon the 
Indians from between the logs of the cabin, 
for several hours, until she was relieved by a 
company of volunteers, who found the yard 
literally strewed with the Indians shot by the 
brave woman. 


Tae Famine at THE Cape DE Verps.—The 
editor of the Portsmouth dar ge Transcript 
has been informed by Dr. Barclay of the United 
States ship Dale, that the inhabitants of San 
Antonio, Cape de Verds, numbering about 
30,000, are actually in a state of starvation. 
For want of other provisions, ag Pact killing 
and eating all their jackasses, &c., and were 
really in a most deplorable condition. The 
officers of the Dale have been eye witnesses of 
the intense sufferings of these people. 


ScrENCE AND THE WeatHER.—The Newbury- 


months have been unusually stormy. It was 
foul weather more than half (28) of the Sun- 
days last year. In the last twenty Sundays, 
eighteen have been stormy; and in the last 
sixteen there has been but one fair day, the 
23d of December, which was a fine day. Last 
year we had a succession of storms on Fridays; 
and there was serious talk of changing the 
Lyceum Lectures, because everybody said that 
Fridays were stormy days. There must be 
some reason for the regularity with which one 
storm follows another; and Dr. Perkins, who 
records the state of the atmosphere at certain 
hours of each day, to make returns to the 
Smithsonian Institute in Washington, accounts 
for it on the supposition of atmospheric waves, 
according to Espy’s theory, and yesterday 
showed us a chart on which these waves were 


marked, in the last two months, by the rising 


Herald says the Sundays for the last few 


end 


Coup ann Witp Ducks.—A Vir- | 
Oth inst. 


like, and in 


the 


of Russia against Sweden is = 


He givés thé course of these a8 noted, 
starting from the Mississippi, touching on the 
Atlantic coast, and again at Halifax. There 
ig no reason why the course and: condition of 
the winds should not as well be eros a 
of the tides—and some day they will be. 


The feeling in England continues to be war- 
ce. it is again becoming so. 
The alliance between England, France, and 


Spain is said to be formally settled. Spain is 
to send 20,000 men to the Crimea, and England | 
and France are to protect Cuba. 


The Council of War has been ned at 
Paris. Itis of significance, as it would seem to 


infer that a new plan would be adopted by the 
Allies on the opening of the spring campaign. 


Rumours are apna rife of France taking the 
supreme control of the army, while the navy 
would be commanded by the English, 

The King of Naples is said to have become 
favourable to the Antes, and to be willing to 
send a contingent to the Crimea. | 

Cotton and Grain.—The Cotton market has 
been dull. Prices are, however, a 
although some circulars report a decline of $d. 
and For Flour there has been an improved 
demand, with, an advance of 6d. Wheat has 
also improved, quotations being 2d. higher. 
Corn is firm, with an Se ge tendency, but 
quotations are unchanged. 

The Peace jon.—There is nothing new 
of an official character with respect to the 
peace negotiations, but there is, evidently, in 
quarters usually well informed, a growing 
impression that negotiations will not terminate 
in a satisfactory manner. Count Nesselrode 
has issued a circular, stating that Russia will 
accept the third point, relative to the neu- 
trality of the Black Sea, provided no ships of 
war shall be admitted there save those of 
Russia and Turkey, and that these two powers 
shall alone arrange the number. The Allies 
reject this interpretation. 
has laid the propositions of Austria before 
the Russian cabinet. Russia is expected to 
withhold her assent to the opening of the 
Danube. She is unwilling to concede anythin 
beyond the terms contained in the origina 
four peut: The Emperor of the French and 

nglish Government are determined to 
carry on the war with great vigour, in the 
event of Russia not acceding to the terms 
roposed. England is preparing the largest 
fleet that ever floated, for operations against 
Russia in the spring. | 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

The news from Great Britain is not of much 
importance. The papers announce the death 
of the Marquis of Aylesbury. Messrs. Pal- 
mer & Greene, bankers at Litchfield, have 
failed. Their liabilities are $1,100,000, and 
their assets $750,000. The London Post says: 
The object of the council of war at Paris is to 
collect, to interchange, and to consider all pos- 
sible information with respect to the war; but 
it will not be in the province of the council to 
plan campaigns, but having deliberated fully. 
on the important objects which will suggest 
themselves, will communicate the result of their 
labours to their respective Governments, who 
will discuss the questions which may be raised, 
and having decided, they will give the neces- 
sary orders to secure the objects they may 
have in contemplation. 


FRANCE. 


We learn that a camp for 100,000 men is 
being traced out at St. Omer, and another camp 
of 40,000 is to be formed at Cherbourg. The 
marine artillery at Cherbourg and Brest is at 
present making experiments with new balls of 
a conical form, terminating in a point of steel, 
and filled with gunpowder, the explosion of 
which can break to pieces, it is said, the hard- 
est stonework. The French Government has 
demanded of the Cabinet of Vienna an expla- 
nation of toasts in honour of the Russian army 
at a banquet given by Marshal Baron Iess. 


FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 


The latest accounts from the Crimea state 
that the Russian troops had been re-inforced 
by two regiments of Hussars; also that large 
bodies of Russian troops were marching from 
the Crimea to Bessarabia. They had no in- 
tention, however, of evacuating the former po- 
sition, as the places of the retiring troops 
would be filled from the reserves. The Allies’ 

un boats were frozen in at Kinburn. Prince 
rtschakoff announces, December 16th, that 

a detachment of Cossacks had defeated a squad- 
ron of General Vivian’s cavalry near Kertsch, 
and taken the English commander prisoner. 
The docks at Sebastopol were blown up by 
the French on the 22d of December. Omer 
Pacha had renounced his intention of at- 
tacking Kutais. The Russians had taken pos- 
session of the defiles of Hassam. Many per- 


sons apprehend an attack on Erzeroum by the_ 


Russians. The greater portion of the Russo- 
Asian army will winter at Kars. 

The Baltic Fleet for 1856.—The London 
Globe gives, as nearly as possible, an accurate 
list of the Baltic fleet for 1856. It is to con- 
sist of thirty-eight line-of-battle ships and 
heavily armed frigates, mounting 2812 guns; 
eighteen corvettes and steam-frigates, mount- 
ing 302 guns; twenty smaller steamers, with 
108 guns; seventeen despatch gun boats, with 
78 guns; three floating batteries, with 52 
guns; four heavy mortar ships, mounting 44 
pieces; 137 gun boats and mortar boats, car- 
rying two heavy pieces on an average. ‘There 
will also be a store ammunition ship, hospital 
ship, and a floating factory. Total, 243 ships- 
of-war; all, with the exception of a store ship 
and a hospital ship, propelled by steam. 
Total guns, 3667. 

The Army.—The British land force in the 
vicinity of Sebastopol, at the present time is, 
as nearly as possible, 53,000 men. At Kertch, 
there is a battalion of 700, and on the Bos- 
phorus, 13 regiments of cavalry, the aggregate 
strength of which is rather over 4000, making 
a total, exclusive of 2400 in hospital, of 58,000. 
By the first week in March there will be for- 
warded from England, Malta, and Gibraltar 
more than 15,000 men, thus raising the army 
in the field to 73,000 men. The Turkish con- 
tingent, whose headquarters is Kertch, may be 
considered to amount to 20,000. The British 
foreign legion will number 7000 by March. 
The Tealian legion is also organizing, and it is 
reckoned that the whole available force of Eng- 
land in the field will not fall short of 85,000. 


RUSSIA. 

The Czar has ordered the Commandant of 
Finland, in the Baltic provinces, to report 
means of defence to the grand council of war 
in session at St. Petersburg. Contracts are 
advertised for immense quantities of artillery 
and stores. New rifle regiments are being en- 
rolled. Emancipation is offered as a bribe to 
serfs, while some of the restrictions imposed 
by Czar Nicholas on the nobles have been re- 
pealed. The publication of the Austrian Con- 
cordat is prohibited in Russia, lest it should 
cause religious discontent. The Czar has also 
issued a decree conferring on peasants the 
right to possess landed property in Poland. 
Personal serfdom is to be replaced by annual 
payment. Three years are allowed for the ex- 
ecution of the decree. . 


SWEDEN. 


The advices from Sweden are very warlike. 
The military commanders have received in- 
structions to have their regiments in the high- 
est state of efficiency before spring. The in- 
dications are that, in accordance with the 
secret article of the recent treaty, Sweden will 
take the field in the spring. The resentment 


will never forget or forgive the alliance of that 
Government with France and England. 


DENMARK. 


The Danish Government, it is said, consents 
to the establishment of depots for the English 
fleet at Kiel, which will rendezvous there ia 
April. The Berlin correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times says:—‘‘In case of hostilities 
breaking out between the United States and 
Denmark, which would naturally result from 
any United States vessel atoms to pass 
the Sound without paying the dues, it is ap- 
prehended by the Danes that the first step 
taken by the Americans would be to lay vio- 
lent hands on the Danish island of St. Thomas. 
The recent expedition of British naval forces 
to the West Indies, as explained by our gov- 
ernment to have taken place for the purpose of 
protecting our own territories there from 
piratical invasion, will throw an appearance 
of probability upon the idea that our Govern- 
ment may fall in with this view.” 


INDIA AND CHINA. 

The arrival of the Indian mail brings inter- 
esting intelligence. A battle occurred No- 
vember 7th, in Oude, between the fanatic in- 
—— and the British troops under Captain 
Barlow, the latter assisting the troops of the 
King of Oude. Five hundred dead were left 
on the field, and the insurgents dispersed, but 
the country is yet unsettled. Martial law has 
been proclaimed in the Santal district. The 
Santal insurrection is not suppressed, but is 
no longer dangerous. An expedition up the 
Persian Gulf to compel Persia to give up her 
conquest is talked of. The order prohibiting 


Count Esterhazy | 


great. She 


ceeding to place Captain Nichols in” pri 


that, without statipg wh 


tom India to 
ged 


the ‘export of: 
England nd, com 
affairs, November 16, remain unchanged. 
Manilla advives ofthe 9th:of November, re- 


port a dreadful occursence. The American 
ship Waverly; with Chinese labourers on board; 
put into Manilla to eat 4 the captain. Some 
trouble ensued on board, when. the mate shot 
two or three of the coolies, and drove the 

below, and then went on shore to attend the 
funeral of the captain.’ On his retarn the 
hatches were oponed, when, out of 450 men, 
251 were dead from suffocation. The mate 
and crew were imprisoned by the Spanish 
authorities. It is reported that the American 


consul had declined to take cognizance of the 


aueed by the arrest, by the British po- 


an Ship , on board his ship, for an 
assault on Carpenter, and putting him’ in 


ent inst Nichols was a 
additional as a compensa- 
t was refused. 


irons. The ju 
fine of $50, with 
tion to the carpenter.” 


of the Coart, as the affair took place on board 
an American ship. The police were then 


when Mr. Keenan took him by the 
went quickly to the harbour, took a 
went on board the United States steamer Pow. 
hattan. Thesuperintendent and police followed 
and demanded that the prisg W4 

Captain McCluney, of thea 


was on board of the Powl 
sidered the action of the 

gal, and he would not hesiEEE 
any attempts of British au@iiieem 
jurisdiction over American bo 
of American ships. Nichols afterward sent 
the amount of the fine to the court.. He was 
summoned by warrant to appear and answer, 
but did not attend, whereon he was appre- 
hend::d, and committed for trial before the 
Supreme Court, charged with the rescue of a 


MARRIED. 


At the Parsonage, near Budd’s Lake, Sehooley’s 
Mountain, New Jersey, on the 17th inst., by the 
Rev. David M. James, A. STEPHENS, 
to Miss Mary E. Stitt of Mine Hill, New Jersey. 

On the 10th inst., by the Rev. Thomas Love, Mr. 
NaTHAN RInGoLp to Miss CATHARINE WALLACE. 
And on the 17th inst , Mr. THomas Onsxins to Miss 
MILLER. 

At Brooklyn, New York, on the 16th inst., by the 
Rev. J. Greenleaf, Exisua 8S. Youne, Esq., to Miss 
Saran J. GREENLEAF, youngest daughter of the of- 
ficiating clergyman. 

At Southampton, Long Island, on the 19th ult., 
by the Rev. E. N. Crane, Mr. Apranam Rose of 
Bridgehampton, Long Island, to Miss Mary H., 
daughter of Se.pen Foster, Esq., of the former 
place. Also, on the 26th ult., Mr. C, 
Jessup of Westhampton, Long Island, to Miss 
CHARLOTTE, daughter of Winuiam C. Faenca, Esq., 
of the former place. 

At Oxford, New Jersey, on the 3d inst., by the 
Rev. F. Knighton, Mr. Witt1am MENNE to Miss 
CaTHARINE Mitier, both of Oxford Furnace. On 
the morning of the 15th inst., Mr. Geornce H. SHor- 
MAKER to Miss Resecca A., daughter of Mr. Ancni- 
BALD Davison, both of Oxford. At the same time, 
Dr. Apert CLARK of Quakertown, Hunterdon 
i New Jersey, to Miss Mary Apaums of Ox- 
ord. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, on the 20th ult,, Miss MARY JANE NEL- 
SON, in the nineteenth year of her age. While in 
the bloom of youth and vigour of health, she gave 
her heart to God and confessed Christ before the 
world. Her subsequent life, though short, was in- 
deed an ornament to her profession. Saved by 
grace through faith, renewed by the holy Spirit, 
and sanctified through the truth, she was enabled in 
all things to adorn the doctrine of her divine Sa- 
viour. The grace of God was manifested in her to 
a more than ordinary degree. It sustained and con- 
soled her through prolonged affliction, banished 
fear, cheered her in death’s dark vale, beamed forth 
with radiant lustre from her dying bed, and bore 
her off triumphing to glory. God was pleased to 
glorify hig grace inher. ‘* O, to grace how great a 
debtor! ??=—Communicated. 

Died, on the 12th inst., Mrs. SARAH BALL, in 
the 26th year of her age. In her removal by death, 
a grandfather of more than ninety years, a tender 
mother, an affectionate sister, a loving and con- 
fiding husband, and an only son, have been be- 
reaved of a beloved and most valuable relative—. 
one whose gontinuance with them seemed almost 
indispensable to their comfortable existence. God’s 
thoughts and ways are indeed high above ours. 
Through his most gracious dealings with her, the 
evidence Jeft fully warrants the conclusivun that 
their temporal loss is her eternal gain. Her end 
was peace.— Communicated. 


Died, at his residence in Philadelpbia, on Tues- 
day, the 8th inst., Mr. WILLIAM REID, in the 
eightieth year of his age. The place of his nativity 
was Ballykally, near the city of Londonderry, in 
Ireland. He emigrated to America in the eighteenth 
year of his age, and resided in Philadelphia until his 
decease. He became a member of the Fourth Pres- 
byterian Church, May 23d, 1813. The pastor that 
received him, together with nearly all who sat 
down with him on that occagion at the Lord’s table, 
had preceded him into the eternal world. He re- 
tired from business about twenty years ago, and has 


. ever sustained an excellent reputation for integrity, 


patriotism, and sincere piety. A kind husbaad, an 
affectionate parent, a trusty friend, he died in a 
good old age, beloved and regretted by all who 
knew him.—Communicated. 
Died, at Oak Lawn, Cabarras county, North Caro- 
lina, on the 4th inst.. Mrs. ABBY HARRIS, aged 
ninety years. This venerable mother in Israel 
came to her grave at a full age, like a shock of corn 
cometh in its season. She wasa native of Ireland, 
but removed to this country while young. Her 
family connection has been distinguished for piety 
during several generations; and to them has been 
fulfilled, in a remarkable manner, the promise of a 
covenant keeping God, which secures the righteous 
from being forsaken, or their seed from begging 
bread. Mrs. Harris made a public professian of re- 
ligion in early life, and attached herself to the Pres- 
byterian Church, the doctrines of which she adorned, 
by a walk and conversation, drawn out throagh a 
longer period of time than is ordinarily allotted to 
man on earth. It is believed that she was an ac- 
tive, consistent member, and a liberal supporter of 
the Church about seventy-five years. For forty- 
three years she has been an esteemed member of 
of Poplar Tent, the church within whose limits she 
died. For a number of years previous to her de- 
parture she was blind, so as only to be able to dis- 
cern between day and night. But under this sore 
affliction she did not lift up a murmuring voice. 
She often expressed her feelings of gratitude to the 
great Disposer of all events, for the kind friends 
and affectionate children which he had given her, 
for the many blessings of providence and grace with 
which he had crowned se life. While she was 
shut up in darkness, so far as related to the beau- 
ties of the natural world, the eyes of her under- 
standing were opened by the power of God, so that 
she could see clearly te beauties of the spiritual 
world. She saw withthe eye of her faith that being 
who is the chief among ten thousand, and the one 
altogether lovely. And she found in him a present 
help in time of trouble. It was the writer’s privi- 
lege to be intimately acquainted for several years 
with this venerable her in Israel. Often have I 
conversed with her, #a health and in sickness, about 
her past experience and her future prospects. In 
her infirmities, and under her afflictions, she was 
wonderfully sustained by the power of God and the 
consolations of religion. She had a hope which 
was agan anchor to the soul, both sure and steadfast, 
entering into that within the veil. She was not 
only willing but desirous to depart and be with 
Christ, which she felt would for her be far better. 
May her children and her grandchildren, who are 
left behind, and for whom she felt a very deep con- 
cern, follow her example as far as she was enabled 
by the grace of God to follow the example of Christ, 
so that they may all be prepared to meet, where 
parting is unknown, an unbroken eas: roo 
Ww. 


Died, at Philadelphia, on the 30th ult., of pneu- 
monia, JOSEPH W. COWAN, Esq. He was in 
the prime of life, well known to the business 
community of Philadelphia, by higseennection with 
the Delaware Mutnal Safety Insgrance Company, 
of which he was Secretary for ge abc where 
his gentlemanly deportment end thereggh know- 
ledge of the business of Insurance: won for him 
the respect and confidence Of all who came in 
contact with him. 
was beloved for bis kindness of heart, which, with 


| his cheerful dfsposition, gained for him many sin- 


cere and attached friends. To bis children he has 
left a rich legacy, the memory that their father was 
an honest man. | A. Y. M. 

xr Office of the Board of Fire Underwriters, Jan- 
uary 16th, 1856.—At a stated meeting of the Board, 
held in their Room, No 22} Merchants’ Exchange; 
the following ;resolutions, offered by Mr. Cowper- 
thwait, were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That this Board have received the an- 
nouncement of the decease of Joseph W. Cowan, 
the faithful Secretary of the Delaware Mutual] Safe- 


_ ty Insurance Company, with feelings of profound 


sorrow, entertaining as they do a high respect for 
his capacity as an officer, his conduct as a man, and 
his character as a citizen. 

Resolved, That this Board sincerely sympathize 
with bie afflicted family, and with the respectable 
Institution with which he was so long associated. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions, duly 
attested, be sent to the family of our deceased 
friend, and to the Delaware Mutual Safety Insurance 
Company. C. Morton, President. 

Joun Secretary. 


ITUATION WANTED.—A Lady, who has had 
the charge of a family, wishes to obtain such a 
situation. Can cut and make children’s clothes. Is 
a good housekeeper and manager. Best reference 
iven. A note addressed to ‘‘ R. B. J.”? Box 586, 
hiladelphia post office, will receive due attention. 
jan 26—1t* 


RACE GREENWOOD’S LITTLE PILGRIM.— 
An illustrated monthly, for children. Price 50 
cents a year, in advance. Specimen copies sent 
free of charge to all who request them. Address, 
LEANDER K. LIPPINCOTT, 


post-paid, 
66 South Third street, Philadelphia. 


jan 26—3t* 


°) ichols, master of the Ameri- | 


In his social position in life he 


— 


Presbytery 


ters, 
Pres Fostga, 


WEST ARCH STREET PRESSYTE 


Clerk. 


RIAN 
CHURCH.—The Rev. Sampe) C, Bartlett of Maa- 


Consul Keenan wag tdaring the exami- 
nation, and protested againes the juriediation | Arch Street Presbyterian Church, 


chester, New Hampshire, will preach 
ile a 

to-morrow (Sdbbath,) inst., at half pest ten 

o*elock, A.M., and at half past seven » P. M. 


FIFTH AVENUE P 

—The Pro 
Princeton, New 
Cheroh, 


ER CHURCH, NEW Y 


Rey. Da edy, servi 
further a be held in Weatmiaster Charen, 
Twenty-second street, between Sixth and Seventh 
Avenues, New York every Sabbath morning at half- 
past ten o’clock, and in the evening at Talf-past 
seven o’clock. 
Subject of discourse to-morrow (Sabbath? 
evening, 27th The Christian’s Armour.”? 


NEW YORK YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN AS- 
SOCIATION.—The Rev. Kdward Lathrop, D. D., 
will preach the sixth sermon of the course before 
the New York Young Men’s Christian Association 
in the Tabernacle Baptist Church, corner of 
Avenue and Tenth street, New York, to-marrew 
(Sabbath) evening, 27th inst., at helf&past sevea 
o'clock. Young men generally are cordially in- 
vited to attend. 
‘Chairman of Committee. 


AA ACAULAY’S ENGLAND.—The History of 


England from the Accession of James ll. b 

T. Babingtcen Macaulay. Volumes 3 and 4. 
Harper’s Edition. 
Vole. I. and IT. in full cloth, 12mo, per vol. 50 cts.’ 
«¢ JIL. and “6 ‘6 63 cts. 
ss J, II. ILE. and IV, $1 50 cts. 
Boston Edition. | 
Vols. I. II, III. and 1¥. in full\eloth, 19me, per vol. 

40 cents. 


Vols. III. and IV, in paper covers, per vol. 25 cte.. 
s¢ TIL. and IV. in 1 vol. boards, 50 cts. 
and IV. cloth, 63 cte. 

I. Il. III, and IV. in 1 vol. boards, 88 cts. 

I. II. If. and 1V.in 1 vel. cloth, $1 50 
For sale by : 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 

No. 144 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia: 

jan 26—2t 


HE FIGHT, FAITH, AND CROWN.—A Die- 
course on the Death of Stephen Grellet, a 
Friend, with a Sketch of his Life and Labours. 
Delivered in the Presbyterian Church, Burlington, 
New Jersey. By the Rev. Cortlandt Van Renase- 
laer, D. ia containing 68 
pages. Price 26cents. Sent by mai 
ublished and for sale b ‘ ates 
JOSEPH M. WILSON, 
S. W. cor. of Ninth and Arch streets, Philadelphia. 
jan 26—3t 


Mr. Wadsworth’s church, for sale. 
320 Franklin street above Brown, Philade 
jan 26—2t° 


ADIE’S DIVINE LOVE.—The Divine Love. By 
Joha Eadie, D. D., LL.D., Minister in the 
United Presbyterian Congregation, Glasgow, and 
Professor of Biblical Literature to the United Pres- 
byterian Church. In one volume. 12mo. Price 
75 cents. 

Contents.—I. ‘The Love of God; its object, gift, 
and design. iI. The Love of Christ to his Church. 
III. The Love of the Spirit; its reality and glory. 
IV. ‘he Votive Tablet, or the Saint’s Record of bie 
Love. V. The adopting Love of the Father, VI. The 
Father’s Love to the Son. VII. The Loving kind- 
ness of the Lord. VIII. The Sin and Doom of the 
Loveless, IX. The Love of Invitation and Revival. 
X. The Divine Love in its Reflex, Power, and 
Manifestation. XI. The Friendship and Sympathy 
of Jets. XII. The Love of Christ the sustaining 
motive of the Missionary Enterprise. 


Apply at No 
phia. 


thoughts quickened and elevated, and his heart kin- 
died and dilated. No one can meditate its theme 
without being impressed with the majesty that is re- 
flected on us by the love with which we are rogard- 
ed by God.” 

This volume is highly instructive, intensely evan- | 
gelical, and often traly eloquent. No Christian can 
read it as he ought, without being more deeply. im- 
pressed with the great central truth of Christianity 
in its various bearings and relations, and without 
realizing more sensibly his obligations to glori 
God in body and oni The style is graceful an 
elevated, and level to any capacity.—Puritan Re- 
corder. 

The able author cultivates a rich field, with great 
care and success. The work is much to be admired 
for its evangelical sentiments, for its clear expo- 
sitions, for its warm and earnest spirit, and for the 
perspicuity and elegance of its style.— Presbyterian 
of the West. 

The tone of this work is evangelical, and its style 
peculiarly attractive; asa book of thought as well 
as a book of devotion, it deservesa place ia both the 
general and the theological library.—Zpiscopal Re- 


corder, 

LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
Publishers and Booksellers 
25 South Sixth street, above Chestnut, Philadelp 
jan 26—tf 


R. BRADBURY’S NEW GLEE BOOK.—The 
New York Glee and Chorus Bovk, by William 
B. Bradbury, is now ready. Itcontains a variety of 
glees and part songs, arrangements from 
and a selection of the most useful choruses, apted 
especially to masical conventions and associations, 
and advanced singing classes. Price $1.25. 

This book is believed to contain a larger amount 
of interesting and popular matter than any of the 
previous highly successful works of its class by the 
same author. 

Specimen copies sent by mail, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of the retail price. A very liberal redaction 
in price at wholesale. 

Published by 
jan 26—4t MASON BROTHERS, New York. 
PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE.—Having 

undertaken the publication department of the 
Presbyterian Magazine, I respectfully solicit the 
attention of the public to the following announce- 
ment: | 

The Magazine bas now been in existence for five 
years, and the favour with which it has been re- 
ceived, shows that its continuance is desired by the 
friends of religious periodical literature in our 
Church. One of my objects in taking charge of the 
publication department, is to sérve the Church of 
which I am a member, by extending the circula- 
tion of a useful work. A monthly religious pe- 
riodical is very desirable in the ilies of our 
Church in this age of miscellaneous literature. The 
Presbyterian Magazine has always been an accept- 
able visitor within the range of its circulation. 
Among the recommendations to take the work, and 
to extend its circulation, are the following: : 

1, The Magazine contains a large amount of ex- 
cellent relig reading, embracing articles on 
Miscellaneous Subjects, Household Thoughts, Bio- 
graphy and Reviews of Books, Statistics, 
the Religious World, &c., making a volume of over 
600 pages. 

2. An extra monthly number containing the de- 
bates of the General Assembly, will be issued imme- 
diately after the rising of the Assembly, without 
additional charge to subscribers. The price of the 
debates to non-subscribers will be fifty ceats,,or 
three copies for one dollar. 


and Synods of the Presbyterian Church will be re- 
corded as far as possible, forming a condensed Ee- 


clesiastical Register. 

4. Siz engravings of Ministers or Churches will 
be in the volume for 1856. The first portraits in 
order will be the Rev. Dr. E. P. Roczas of Phila-. 
delphia, and the Rev. W. L. D. D., 
of Louisville, Kentucky. In a letter: to the pub- 
lisher, the Rev. B. M. Palmer, D. D., ef .Colambia, 
South Carolina, says:—‘‘ Your portratt af the Rev. 
Dr. Rogers is perfect. Isee nota faultinit?? _ 

5. Good pieces of Music will be occasionally in- 
troduced into the volume.’ ‘ 

6. The whole cost of the Presbyterian Magazine 
is only One Dollar a year, or siz copies for five dol- 
lars. Payable always in advance. 

With these objects in view, and with this: variety 
of literary, ecclesiastical, and. value, the 
Publisher asks whether there is Hot sofficient rea- 
son to ap to every Presbyterian ia behalf of the 
work. The price is so low that the de 
pends upon a Jarge circulation to sustain it; snd I 
respect your encouragement in any, or 
all of the forms following : : ; 

First. The favour of your own subécription to the 
Magazine for the year 1856. 

Second. The extension of that favour, where cir- 
cumstances admit of it, to procuring other sabscri- 
bers, through your influence or ageacy. Thies oe 
quest is made-particularly to Ministers, who might 
perhaps secare from five to fifty subscribers, sc- 
cording te the size of the congregation. The Pab- 
lisher ventares this request to Ministers with the 
more freedom, because one of their own number, the 
Rev. C. Van Rensselaer, D. D., 14 the Editor, whose 
object in establishing and continuiug-the work, at 
much personal self-denial and labour, has been the 
good of the Church, | , 

Third. Articles for the Magazine from the “‘ready 
writers”? of our Charch, will be gratefully ackeo- 
ledged, and turned te good account in edifica- 
tion of thousends of readers... 

Persons wishing to act as Agents will be furnished 
with sample copies by addressing the publisher, to 
whom ail commanications will be sent. 
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innebege.—The Presbytery of 
Winnebdago will, Ciny, Wiscoasia, 
last Thursday (the of Janeary, at seven 
ome 
Clerk. 
Susquehanna Su bold its 
an 
rea, Pepnaylyania, om the last Tueede 
of January, at. past o’clock, 
contripedon to the Fuad for aged and infirm minie- 
c., ie required at that meeting. By order 


“* No ons can read this volume without having his | 


3. All the important business of the Presbyteries | 


EW FOR SALE IN ARCH STRERT CHURCH. = 
—Pew No. 20, in the east aisle of the ‘Nee 
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Proteatant schools, 80 | on: the of June follownig..; Premiums | 1600 pages: Of thie large work the thermometer and barometer. >RESBYTERIA Ii, NOTICES. 
| olf” | thatthe: children of Protestants’ who wich | apf gold’and ‘silver medalé:will. be distri. | types were picked 
changes | don, rigion. Times | for letters of | fabrication of the machines’ for which pro- | Whee thet tion was already ste- | = States 
of Austria ure about to hare a Uoncor- | of sixty-nine’ ‘are - Protestatite Mid | miums.. may. be. awarded.'-.The French | reotyped, and 20,000 copies ready for delivery, 7 
Gat OF their own! sins to be:see Roman Catholics!’  Aniongst™ the | Government-will bear’ the expense of feed- | the’ fant anf 28 
witat it will be; bow if will_ bw observed latter is the Hangariai General Klapka. | ing and care of the cattle sent to the exh 
| | Perversion To Rome.—The Rev. W. FROM BUROPBE. | 
of this | the Cobobrdat with ‘Wheeler, for many years vicar of Old ‘and teamers bring London papers to the 
| ous difficulty has arisen at Hong 
| | OF the aud: a::great-many inatractive cold, an they could not rise into Kong beeen Mr. Keenan, the American | 
facts; both in ancient and modern medicine, | 4), air 
eth by-M. Bouvier Anniversary or Wessrer’s 
The anniversary of the birth of Danial Web- 
ster was celebrated at Boston on 18th inst., by 
officiel” govérnmen! | Dr. F 
ancet. of Nine- 
purposes, Our ciy in be 
lings of économy which came from 
| 
| prisoner. | 
now they: scaresly afford heif 
tw the coontry oe mary English gentiomen. 
Sranches Of governments! Opers Which pre 
| Philadelphia Ed tion. : 
e 
| 
Jengress have fost all fear of items in the appropria- t 
dow bill: whieh once would have insured them a per- 
of. the «Compromise Acts” in 1850 
gate impulse to Washington. Lots und | 
4 houses doubled in value. Large appropriations | : 
aide: ring the’ last three or four 
4 bige pita, ‘Paten general Post Of 
4 Treesury, buildings. Public grounds were 
eautifully wed, . Now-e-days. Washington may 
ite gt fation as ours. Some parts are 
keeedingly grat fe a mighty empire ; others 
vaty homely plain, yet, even in their plain- | 
little te finished sit should be, but much pro- 
“magnificent results ‘at no very distant future 
Capitol, when, completed, will indeed be B80 
: structure worthy our greet Republic. It cannot be 
a as embosomed: in wood, for its gleaming | 
howe the and selected forest tree 
y which :gracefally shede the grounds about it. In 
above sea’ of verdure. Its new dome | 
4 ie. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
af asse 
young city. 
4 I do not now invite you to enter the august struc- | 
ture, on the terrace of which we siand. Painful 
1 
| 
| 
| 
Ean ie 
i. year under the pressure of a heavy debt, thirty-two 4 
thousand dollars This has been’ paid; but from 
their embarrassed condition only two hundred’ and 
-goven Gmigtants were sent by the Society to Liberia 3 
rian book was volume of pvetry. 
ay was e new. of officers, and the Rev. R. 
4 
| 
snow. storm hes visited us, as, I F 
suppose, has also visited you. On Sunday very 
ae: few could get to the churches because of the storm. 3 
But still it may Rave been which many E 
| ~ 
JOSEPH M. WILSON, 
Publisher and Bookseller, 
a rree | 8. W. cor. of Ninth and Atch streets, Philadelphia. 4 
& 
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thoughtful Ch 
sion, footsnote, to. 
Me. Wadewer 


ie apt pt yrords, ap 

trot be ben quatied 
the waters of the» @astatian spring. He does not 
deal in the gorgeons. end startling, nor does he 
afoond to tha: grand! and sublime ; but finds. his con- 
genial sphere amid the quiet, gentle, and contem- 
plative. We should ‘not omit to mention that his 
etttiched bythe spirit of genuine piety. 


Mr: ©iass; or, Original Stories. on the Elements | 


By Aunt Abbie. Phi- 

ladelpht "Baptist Publivation Séctety. 18mo, pp. 
The ppthor haying been twenty, years Sabbath- 

echogl...teacher, |hae improved her. ex 


observation as the basis of much pleasant and whole- | 


ate il 
"the Desth of Stephen’ Giellet, with Sketch of 
“his Life and Labours, delive 
rian;Obureb; Barlington, New Jersey. By Cort- 
_dandt Van ‘Reneselacr, minister of the Presby- 
terian Church. Philadelphia, 1856, Henry Long- 


eG°wnder the garb of pleasent, and, in 


8vo, pp. 65. 
Phe stbjectof ‘this memorial, a' native of France, 
deséendéd’ of distinguished parentage. He was |. 
a oe early life, and at length compelled to seek his safety | 


by flight from his nativeland. At the age of twen- 
ty-two he arrived ‘in the United States, a Romanist 
ihpeg Of heart, he became connected with 
the ‘saciety of Friends, and one of their preachers; 
and mede a long and remarkably interesting mis-- 
sjonary tour, thropgh: portions;of the north of 
rape, sisting: Stockholm, Petersburg, Moscow, 
é&e.; ‘and ‘taking, on' his’ return, the shores of the 
Bléck Sea, including Sebastopol. Dr. 

Warni tribute to his fine qualities of head. 
and hetrt, his eminent piety, and his self-sacrificing’ 
labours for the welfare;of others. _Though differing 
widely on some points, the author of the discourse 


in fact 'an infidel. Having expe- | 


and sketch does ample justice to his interesting sub- | 


ject.’ lene | 

Taz. or Gorn, or Achan in Dorado. 
By the Rev. W..A. Scott, D.D. San Francisco, ' 

' ©9866, Whitton; Towne § Co. 12mo, pp. 183. 
We have been conscious st times 

surprise and admiration on taking up a new, book, 


attractive in appearance. and contents, to find on its | 
tidle-page the 


the name of Ciricinnati, or some other of 

our Westetn cities; and have regarded it as a strik- 
irig’ evidence of ‘the progress of enterprise, intelli- 
geiice, dnd ‘einpité "Westward. In the volume be- 
fore us, however, we have something which leaves 
Cincinnati far. b: ;.@ work whose contents are 
worthy of commendation, and whose paper and 
typography would do credit to Boston, ing the 
imprint, « San’ Franciseo.”” We hail this auspicious 
ottiert ‘with’ mach ‘satisfaction, and trust the golden 
State may speedily reveal auriferous mines of litera- 
ture. The matter of the present work was originally 
delivered by. Dr. Scott as a series of lectures to young 
men, His theme is most appropriate for the place 
and people—the and character of Achan, his 
sit ‘and its ‘retribation, with such teachings as Dr. 
Scott’s talents and tact might be supposed to enable 
him to educe from it. » respected author states 
that his design in repeating through the presse these 
pulpit utterances, was to reach many on the ran- 
cheros and in the cabins of the Sierra, who do not 
regularly hear the divine word from any of the ser- 
vants of God; and some who would read a Sen 
Fiantisco’ book who would ~ by one coming from 
Néw York or London. The work is admirably 
adapted to the author’s purpose, and we trast it may 
prove as life from the dead to many souls. 

.. PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 

“Objéctions fo thé Scheme of African Colonization, 
Briefly, Reviewed, is the title of an ably written and 
objections, by which the noble scheme for coloniz- 
ing the free coloured race in their father-land, is 
aseailed. ‘Phe ‘pemphiet fe published anony- 
moray, bet we take it to be from the pen of the Rev. 


Leyburn of Virginia, who hes interested 
himself efficiently in this, great cause since his re- 
turn from, bis missionary life in Greece, 


The American Journal of Insanity for January, 
efiited by the officers of the Néw York State Luna- 
tic Asylum, contains much valuable matter relating 
to the condition and treatment of this most afflicted 
class of our fellow-creatures. 

*dLdberty-—a Moral Development, is the title of an 
oration délivered before the Alamni of Lafayette 
College, Pennsylvania, by Professor Elliott of Miami 

‘The January number of the Theological and Lit- 
efaty Journal,’by David N. Lord, is occupied with 
the usual ‘topics, to which this quarterly is mainly 
devoted—jncluding a long article in reply to Profes- 
sor Lewis. om the Six Days of Creation. 

. Phe. Unity Magazine and Ledies’ Companion, 
published by the United Brethren, at Dayton, Ohio, 
9 very The number for the’ 


ing of Otterbien, one.o 

‘ArGlauce at Private Libraries, by Luther Farn- 
ham, is 9 very interesting publication from the press 
of Crocker & Brewster of Boston, giving much in- 
formation in relation to various libraries, chiefly in 
Boston and its vicinity. | 

 Littell’s Living Age, always comes freighted 
with instructive and ‘entertaining matter, gathered 
‘The 


Our. have, no.:doubt, often been 
atiused with the gross igtorance of Ameri- 
can affairs displayed ‘by our. Transatlantic 
brethren. As anotherexample, we copy 
the following from a late namber of the Lon- 
don: ani—The President's Mes- 


om the the "preliminary ‘cere- 
mony of electing a Speaker had not been 
completed, .Ab thah date focty five ballots 


had ‘taken place; no ‘one: member had 

nthe Jast vot 
106 
votes, the number necessary 


ai 


Wild, timid’ bares were drawn from woods 
share his home caresses, 
Uplooking to his human eyes 


ince, by |. 
using incidents which have come under her own | 


ind Crows: Discourse of | 
in the Presbyte- | 


| And drops upon his burning brow 


Dr.’ Ven Rensse-'| 


a feeling of |. 


tation of the. 


‘lected, durin 


~ 


Christians! at‘your cross or 
hopeless hand was clinging! 


4 


‘sounds 


With quiet sadhess and no gloom, = 
“Tiearn to think upon bim; 
With meekness tliat is gratefulness, 
To God whose heaven bath won him— 
Who suffered. once the madness-cloud, — 
To n1s own love to blind him; tar 
But gently led the blind along 
Where breath and bird could find him; 
And wrought within big shattered brain 
Sush quiok poetic senses, 
Aw hills have language for, and stars 
Harmonious infltences! 
The pulee of dew, upon the grass 
Kept his:within.its number; 
And silent‘shadows from the trees 
_ Refreshed him like a slumber, 


| . With sylvan tendernesses: | 
The very world, by God’s constraint, 
From falsehood’s ways removing, 
Its women and its men became, 

Beside him’ true and loving !— 
But while, in blindness he remained, 
Unconscious of the guiding, 

_And things provided came without 

_. The-sweet sense of providing, 

He testified this solemn truth, 

Though frenzy desolated— 

‘Nor man nor nature satisfy, 

_ Whom only God created! 


Like a sick child, who knoweth not 
His mother while she blesses, 


The. coolness of her kisses; 
‘That. turns his fever’d eyes around— 

“My mother! where’s my mother?” 
As if such tender word and look 

Could come from any other !— 


The fever gone, with leaps of heart 
He sees her bending o’er him; 
Her face all pale from watchful love, 
‘The unwearying love she bore him! 
Thus woke the poet from the dream 
' His life’s long fever gave him, 
‘Beneath those deep, pathetic eyes, 
Which closed in death to save him. 


Thus! O, not thus! no type of earth 
Could image that awaking, | 
‘Wherein he scarcely heard the chaunt 
_. Of seraphs round him breaking— 
Or felt the new immortal throb 

Of soul from body parted ; 

But felt those eyes alone, and knew, 
“My Saviour! not deserted!” 


Deserted! who hath dreamt that when 
The cross in darkness rested 
Upon the Victim’s hidden face, 
No love was manifested ? 
What frantic hands outstretched have e’er 
‘The atoning drops averted— 


What tears have washed them from the soul— | 


That one should be deserted? 


Deserted! God could separate 
From #18 own essence rather: 
And Adam’s sins have swept between 
The righteous Son and Father ; 
Yea! once Immanuel’s orphaned cry 
His universe hath shaken— 
It went up single, echoless, 
My God, I am forsaken!’ 


It went up from the Holy’s lips 
Amid his lost creation, 
That of the lost, no son should use 
Those words of desolation; 
That, earth’s worst frenzies, marring hope, 
Should mar not hope’s fruition ; 
And I, on Cowper’s grave, should see 
His rapture, in a vision! 


> 


Traces of a Father. 


In a late history of Braddock’s Defeat, 
we have a very touching illustration of the 
manner in which truth long buried may be 
brought to light, by one of those very slight 
but conclusive signs which Providence seems 
to have given ‘as if for the very purpose of 
Knitting together those members of the great 
skeleton of history which otherwise would 
lie scattered, unobserved and unknown in 
the deserts of the past. Sir John Halket, a 
brave and much respected English officer, 
had been one of those who had fallen in the 
terrible route that had befallen the English 
and colonial regiments in their attack on 
Fort du Quesne, but such was the number 
of the slain and the completeness of the de- 
feat, that no means were taken at the time 
to secure ‘his burial. In 1756, however, 
Fort du Quesne having been reduced, his 
son, Sir Peter Halket, proceeded to the bat- 
tle-field, to see if there remained any thing 
which would enable him to identify his 
father’s body. ‘In reply to his anxious 


question,’ we are told, “one of bis tawn 

guides had already told him that he recol- 
the combat, to have seen 
beneath such a remarkable 


an officer fa 


scene. With speakin ture they briefly 
discoursed in their rd tongue Suddenly, 
and with a shrill cry, the ndian of whom 
we have spoken sprang to the well-remem- 
bered tree. While the troops rested on their 
arms in a circle around, he and his com- 
panions searched among the thick fallen 
leaves. Ina skeletons 
were exposed lying together, the one upon 
the other, as en had died. The hand that 
tore away the scalps had not disturbed their 
position ; but no signs remained to distinguish 
the relics from the hundreds of others that 
strewed the nd. At this moment Sir 
Peter remem him of a peculiar arti- 
ficial tooth which his father bore. The 
bones were then separated, and an éxamina- 
tion of those which lay undermost at once 
solved all doubts. ‘It is my father,’ ex- 
claimed the unhappy youth, as he sank 
into the arms of his scarcely less affected 
friends.”’ 


“Booxs.—A learned writer says of books : 
“They are masters who instruct us with- 
out rods or ferules, without words or anger, 
without bread or money. If you approach. 
them, they are not'asleep; if you seek them,’ 
they do not hide; if you blunder, they do 


>,” | tion he is quick at, retert-—not al re- 
| fined. He ise busband and 


Phe Hon. B. Macaulay is short in sta- 
“| ture, round, and with a: growin 


ci 


with kéeeh he often 
Ise: of the moment ar- 
ticles which his cooler judgment condemns. 
. habits do‘not conform to the internal appli- 
. cation of Adam’sale. His Caudle Lectures 
have been read by every.one,. Im conversa- 


MAGAULAY. 


ency. 
‘to aldermanic disproportions. His head has 


the same’ rdtundity 46 Mis body, and seems 


stuck on it ag, pio head. This 
is nearly the sum. of his personal defects, 


all else; except,the voice, (which is monoto- 


nous and:d le), is certeinly in -his 
| favour. His seems literally instinct 
with expression ; his eyes, above all, full of 


_ | deep thought and meaning.’ ~As he walks, 

| or rather stragg 

‘| seems in a state of total un- 

| mindful of all that is going on around. bim, | 
| and solely occupied with 


es, along the street, he 
abstraction, un- 


mind: You cannot help thinking that lit- 
erature with him is not « mére profession or 
pursuit, but that it has almost grown a part 


analytical criticisms were a part of his daily 
_ A correspondent of the Tribune, writing 
‘from Nottiigham, England, says :— “ 
‘have seen Bailey, the author of. ‘ Festus.’ 
His father is proprietor of the Nottingham 
Mercury, and the editorial department rests 
with him. He isa thick set sort of a man ; 
of 4 stature below the middle size ; com- 
plexion dark, and in years about eight and 


6 ; thirty. His physiognomy would be clown- 


ish in expression, if his eyes did not.redeem 
his other features. He spoke of ‘Festus,’ 
and of its fame in America, of which he 
seems very proud. In England it hus only 
reached its third edition, whilst eight or 
nine have been published in the United 
States.’’ 
DE QUINCEY. 


He is one of the smallest legged, smallest 
bodied, and most attenuated effigies of the 
haman form divine that one could find in a 
crowded city during a day’s walk. And if 
one adds to this figure clothes that are 
neither fashionably cut nor fastidiously ad- 
justed, he will have a tolerably rough idea 
of De Quincey. But then his brow, that 

ushes his obtrusive hat to the back part of 
his head, and his light grey eyes, that do 
not seem to look out, but to be turned in- 
ward, sounding the depths of his imagina- 
tion, and searching out the mysteries of the 
most abtruse logic, are something that you 
would search a week to find the mates to, 
| and then you would be disappointed. De 
Quincey now resides at Lasswade, a roman- 
tic rural village, once the residence of Sir 
Walter Scott, about seven miles from 
Edinburgh, Scotland, where an affectionate 
daughter watches over him, and where he is 
the wonder of the country people for miles 


| around. 


LAMARTINE. 

Lamartine is—yes, young ladies, posi- 
tively—a prim looking man with a lon 
face, short, gray hair, a slender figure, an: 
a suit of black. Put a pen behind his ear, 
and he would look lik® a “confidential 
clerk.” Give his face more character, and 
he would remind you of Henry Clay. He 
has a fine head, phrenologically speaking— 
large and round at the top, with a spacious 
forehead, and a scant allotment of cheek. 
Prim is the word, though. There is no- 
thing in his appearance, which is ever so re- 
motely suggestive of the romantic. He is 
not even pale, and as for a rolling shirt col- 
lar, or a stdin tie, he is evidently not the 
man to think of such things. Romance, in 
fact, is the article he lives by, and, like 
other men, he chooses to “‘ sink the shop,” 
at least when he sits for his portrait. 


DUMAS, 

On the contrary, is a burly fellow. His 
large red, round cheeks stand out, till they 
seem to stretch the very skin that covers 
them, and it looks as smooth as a polished 
apple. His black crisped hair is piled high 
above his forehead, and stands divided into 
two unequal masses, one inclining to the 
right and the other to the left. His eyes 
are dark, and his mouth sensuous, but not 
to the degree of vulgarity. His person is 
large, and his flowing mantle red. He isa 
gentleman to lay bare his throat and look 
romantic, not Byronically so, but piratical- 
ly. Yet he looks good humoured, and like 
aman whose capacity for physical enjoy- 
ment is boundless. His negro blood is evi- 
dent enough to one who knows he has it; 
but it would not be detected by one who 
knew it not. It appears in the peculiar ro- 
tundity of the man and all his parts; it 
crisped and heaped his hair; it made him 
dress up in flowing red, to have his portrait 
taken. But his complexion is only a shade 
darker than the average. The portrait re- 
minds us for a moment of the late Thomas 
Hamblin, the actor. 

EUGENE SUE 

Is neither prim nor burly. He is a man 
of large frame, over which a loose black coat 
is carelessly buttoned. Complexion light, 
eyes blue, hair once black, now pepper and 
salt, whiskers voluminous, eyebrows black 
and thick, good forehead, and the lower face 
ample. This conveys no better idea of the 
man’s appearance than a Fiench passport. 
But the truth is, Sue’s countenance and 
figure have none of those peculiarities which 
make description possible. He looks in his 
portrait like a careless, elderly gentleman, 
taking his ease in an easy chair and easy 
coat. He does not look like an author— 
authors seldom do. His air is rather that 
of a prosperous citizen. Sue is only forty- 
five years old, but he has lived fast, and 
looks fifty-five. Lamartine is sixty-three, 
and would pass easily for fifty-three. Du- 
mas is fifty, and could get credit for thirty- 
eight. 


A Winter Landscape in Russia. 


Nothing interesting presenting itself, we 
travelled onwards, through towns and vil- 
lages, and over a dreary country, rendered 
many times more so by the season. All 
around was a vast wintry flat; and frequent- 
ly not a vestige of man or cultivation was 
seen—not even a solitary tree, to break the 
boundless expanse of snow. Indeed, no 
idea can be formed of the immense plains 
we traversed, unless you imagine yourself 
at sea, far, far from the sight of land. The 
Arabian deserts cannot be more awful to 
the eye than the appearance of this scene. 
Such is the general aspect of the country 
during the rigours of a winter, with now 
and then an exception of a large forest 
skirting the horizon for a considerable length 
of way. At intervals, as you shoot along, 
you see openings among its lofty trees, from 
which emerge picturesque groups of natives 
and their one horse sledges, whereon are 
placed the different articles of commerce, 
going to various parts of the empire. They 
travel in vast numbers, and from all quar- 


fifty in a string, having a driver to every 
seventh horse, The effect of this cavalcade 
at a distance is very curious; and ina morn- 
ing, as they advance toward you, the scene 
is as beautifal as striking. The sun then 
rising, throws his rays across the snow, 
transforming it to the sight into a surface 
of diamonds. From the cold of the night 
every man and horse is encrusted with 


not scold; if you are ignorant, they do not 


is own working | 


of himself, as though histarical problems or | 


ters, seldom fewer than one hundred and. 


Ad: | > inbits wi 


From 1517 to 1526, the first ten years:of 
Reformation, the, number of Pe 
cations was, three hundred; from 1527; to 
1586; the second decade, the number was 


' two hundred and thirty-two; and from 1537 | 


to 1546, the year of his death, the number 


was oné ‘hundred and eighty-three. His | 


‘first book was published in November, 1517, 
_and’he died‘ in’ February, 1546—an inter- 


«| wal of twenty-nine years and four months. 
‘| In this time ‘he published seven hundred 


and fifteen volumes—an average of . more 


cy | than twenty-five a year, or one a fortnight 


the manual labour of all ‘this writig,,it is 
true, for many of his published works were 
taken down from his lips by his friends; 
and: it is also true, that several of the vol- 
umes were small enough to be denominated 
yamphlets; ‘but many of them, also, are 
arge and elaborate treatises. In the cir- 


tion of the Bible alone would haye been a 
gigantic taak, even if he had had a life-time 


to devote to it.— Vermont Chronicle 


Feeding and Mortifying the Flesh. 


A curious inconsistency is related of the 
Emperor Charles V., during his cloister life 
after the abdication of his throne. He was 
remarkable for the severity of his flagella- 
tions for the mortifying of the flesh, some- 
times dealing with himself so sternly that 
the scourge was found stained with his 
blood. Yet all the time he was a slave to 
appetite, indulging to excess in gross and 
savory food, most pernicious to his health. 
Even the remogstrances of his physician 
and his confessor were vain, when con- 
fronted with the tempting sight of eel-pies, 
anchovies, frogs’ legs, and potted capons. 
Mr. Prescott thinky it a pity that his majes- 
ty did not “transfer some of the penance 


ing part.” But the monarch was only one 
of the large class a century afterwards de- 
scribed by Butler as those who 


‘Compound for sins they are inclined to, 
By damning those they have no mind to.” 


A Centenarian Chief. 


The Rochester Democrat of 9th inst. says : 
His Excellency O’Brien Skandogh, a chief 
of the Six Nations, who was born in 1752, 
was in this city yesterday. This aged chief, 
now 104 years of age, was sent to France 
to be educated, previous to the Revolution. 
He returned to this country after going 
through the medical school in Paris, in 
company with the young Marquis de La- 
fayette, whom he followed through the 
wars of the American Revolution, and did 
service in that campaign. He was at the 
battle of Brandywine, where he attended 
upon General Lafayette, binding up his 
wounds received in the affair. During the 
war he received a bayonet wound in the 
right lung, which even now causes him 
uneasiness in case he takes a cold. Al- 
though more than a century has passed over 
his head, he is still hale and strong, erect 
and of lofty port. His Masonic brethren 
greeted the aged chieftain, and contributed 
to his necessities ; for, although so old, he 
has not been all the time accumulating gain. 
He was for many years at the head of the 
Six Nations, and a chief of great influ- 
ence. 


Distillation from Potatoes. 


The manufacture of spirits from - ‘sew 
toes has, of late, increased to such a large 
extent in Prussia, and the price of potatoes 
has in consequence risen so enormously, 
that the poorer classes are now no longer 
able to purchase a commodity which has 
hitherto formed their chief means of subsist- 
ence. Numerous appeals have been made 
to Government on this subject by certain 
parties, who, actuated by motives of human- 
ity, have endeavoured, as far as possible, to 
check this misuse of potatoes. These ap- 
peals have at last been successful, and no- 
tice has been given by the Excise that 
henceforth the drawback on the exportation 
of spirits (which amounts to some 18s. for 
about thirty gallons) will no longer be al- 
lowed. It is not, however, anticipated that 
this measure will produce the desired effect, 
inasmuch as the export trade in this article 
has during the last few years been, compa- 
ratively speaking, very small indeed. 


Don’t Quarrel. 


There is much good sense in the follow- 
ing, which, although old, deserves to be 
repeated at least once a year:—“If any 
thing in the world will make a man feel 
badly, except pinching his fingers in the 
crack of a door, it is a quarrel. No man 
ever fails to think less of himself after, 
than he did before one—it degrades him in 
the eyes of others; and what is worse, 
blunts his sensibility to disgrace on the one 
hand, and increases the power of passionate 
irritability on the other. The truth is, the 
more quietly and peaceably we all get on, 
the better for our In nine 
cases out of ten, the wisest course is, if a 
man cheat you, to quit dealing with him; 
if he be abusive, quit his company; if he 
slander you, try rly so that nobody will 
believe him. No matter who he is, or how 
he misuses you, the wisest way is to let 
him alone; for there is nothing better than 
this cool, calm, and quiet way of dealing 
with the wrongs we must meet with.” 


Maiden’s Adventure. 


A LEGEND OF THE “OLDEN TIME.” 

On the James River, twenty-seven miles 
above Richmond, is a plantation that has 
long been known bythe name of “ Maiden’s 
Adventure.” Recently the James River 
and Kanawha Canal Company have built a 
beautiful and substantial stone dam across 
the river at this point, which is known by 
the same name. The interest of strangers is 
generally awakened by the peculiarity of the 
name, and inquiries prompted as to its ori- 
gio, and these latter are variously answered 
somewhat according to the taste and fancy 
of the informant, inasmuch as there exist 
in the neighbourhood several different ver- 
sions of a tradition which, in its most gen- 
erally received form, thus explains the mat- 


ter : 

After the north side of the river had be- 
come pretty well settled, the south side was 
still inhabited only by Indians. The pio- 
neers on the south side were a family who 
settled on the place now called ‘‘ Maiden’s 
Adventure.” And in that family was a 
daughter, who was successfully wooed by 
a youth from the opposite side. On the 
night that w1s set for the nuptial ceremony, 
when the bridal party was collected, and, in- 
deed it is said, during the performance of the 
rites, a sudden attack was made by a band 
of Indians. There was no time for defence 
—no hope but in flight—and in this every 
one sought safety. But all were speedily 


overtaken and killed, except a small party, 


consisting of the groom, the bride, and one 
or two of her attendants, who had the pre- 
sence of mind to fly for the eanoe in which 
the groom and guests had crossed to the wed- 
ding. They too, however, were pursued 
and overtaken just as they reached the river 


bank. A short contest ensued, in which the 


these frosty particles; and the beams fall-» groom was knocked down senseless. But 


cumstances in which he wrote, bis transla- | 


which he inflicted on his back to the offend-~ 


‘ 


Two sawyers were cutting a log of Stet- 
tin oak, 26° inches square, at Sunderland. 
About the centre of the log a’ large hole 
was ‘discovered, 104 inches in length by 
7% inches in« breadth, filled with ‘moss, 
feathers, hair, ' &c., and containing seven 
bird’s eggs, which, from their diminutive 
size, are considered to be wren’s eggs. The 

from its immense ‘size, is su sagan to 
be of about: 150 years’ growth. © moss 
forming the wren’s nest was as fresh as if 
it had only been pulled yesterday. 


Signs in the Heavens, 


A letter from. Gateshead states A 
very curious phenomenon was observed here 
about 6h. 15m. this morning. A very 


bright-pillarof blue light appeared to stand 


up from the horizon to an altitude of about 
‘thirty degrees. At that point it assumed a 
very bright appearance, resembling the 
bursting of a huge rocket. A stream of 
sparks and haze ascended to a height of 
about ten degrees more. The light con- 
tinued visible for about two seconds, illumi- 
nating the whole neighbourhood, and was 
unaccompanied by any noise. The lower 
parts then disappeared, leaving the haze in 
the form of a bright oblong cloud, which 
pete diminished in brilliancy for near- 
y ten minutes, when it had entirely disap- 
peared. Its position was nearly due south.” 
Another letter from Bedford, referring to 
the same morning at about 6h. 20m., states: 
‘¢ Being out of doors at the time, I was sur- 
rised by an intense light resembling vivid 
ightning, but lasting fonger; on looking 
up I saw a body moving towards the west, 
in shape like a serpent, about three feet in 
length and two inches in diameter. In 
about a quarter of a minute it had formed a 
bright ball at the end towards the east; it 
then assumed another form, by extending 
its length and then falling into an irregular 
circle, and passed off to the west. ob- 
served this singular phenomenon for quite 
ten minutes from the time I saw the light 
until it finally disappeared in the west.” 


FARM AND GARDEN, 


Mitce Cows.—It is essential to the se- 
cretion of milk, that milch cows should be 
comfortably housed through the winter 
months; their apartments should be well 
ventilated, moderately warm; their stalls 
should be well bedded and kept clean, while 
the animals themselves would be all the bet- 
ter of being cleaned down night and morn- 
ing, as cleanliness of hide tends to the preser- 
vation of health, and whatever does that 
serves to keep the whole functions of the 
cow up to their proper work, and as a conse- 
quence, the organs which secrete the milk 
will perform their labours the more advan- 
tageously. 

Milch cows cannot be kept well to the 
pail without care and attention; they must 
be warmly, comfortably, and cleanly housed, 
as we have before premised; they must be 
fed three times a day, at regularly stated 
hours, for regularity in feeding is an essen- 
tial point in wintering animals, and in none 
is it more imperatively necessary than with 
the milch cow; her food should be succulent 
and nutritious; besides long provender, they 
should receive messes of slop, composed of 
chopped roots of some kind, cut straw, meal 
of some kind, or bran mixed with cut straw, 
fodder, or hay of some kind. The idea of 
expecting a milch cow to give any conside- 
rable portion of milk in winter, when fed 
upon straw alone, and that scantily doled 
out to her, is, to say the least, a fanciful 
conceit—one that will never be realized. 
Milch cows should be salted twice or thrice 
a week, and have access to a good, warm, 
well protected yard in good mild weather.— 
American Farmer, Baltimore. 


RoTATION OF Crops.—A rotation of 
crops is not supposed to be absolutely ne- 
cessary where plenty of manure of the right 
sort can be had. Butin the absence of that 
it is indispensable. In some parts of the 
country, fields, after bearing wheat one year, 
must lie fallow the next, to become recruited. 
In England, the practice is to follow with a 
crop of turnips, or something similar. When 
it is desirable to raise the same crop succes- 
sively, the land should be manured with 
that kind of manure chiefly made from the 
crop. For grain lands, manure from horses 
fed on grain. Corn land, perhaps with hog 
manure when fed mainly on grain. Grass 
land, manure from cattle serves best. This 
mode exactly supplies the substances most 
exhausted by the crops. 


PREPARING Woop.—Some farmers have 
not yet learned that in piling wood for sea- 
soning they should not expose the heart to 
the weather. Nature designed the bark of 

he trees as a protection, and it serves as 
well when trees are cut and split, if proper- 
ly piled, as when on the stump. The bark 
should always be uppermost. In this way 
the water runs off readily, and the wood is 
not coloured by exposure to rains. When 
there is a large amount of it piled in one 
place, the different tiers should be somewhat 
removed from each other, that there may be 
a free circulation of the air among the wood. 
If this precaution is not taken, the interior 
courses will become mouldy, and will*be 
seriously injured. Winter is the best time 
to cut wood for the year. Wood cut then 
will season better and be of more value than 
when cut in the spring or summer.— Gran- 
ite Farmer. 


PAINTING FARMING IMPLEMENTS.—A 


in use. But this is nearly impossible; and 
besides, many of them must of necessity be 
exposed during their employment, to man 
days of hot sun and occasional showers. It 
is therefore very important to keep them 
well painted. As°a general average, they 
will last twice as long by the protection of 
a coat of paint, renewed as it is worn off. 


Stewep CeLERY.—The Horticulturist 
highly recommends stewed celery. Cut the 
blanched or white portion of the celery 
stalks in pieces about an inch in length, 
and put them in a saucepan over the fire, 
with milk and water, in equal proportions, 
barely sufficient to cover them; add a little 
salt, and let them stew gently, until per- 
fectly tender. Then take out the celery, 
add a piece of butter to the liquid it was 
boiled in, thicken it slightly with flour, 
pour it over the celery, and serve it up. 


SwEeEet PoTATOEs.—Sweet potatoes are 
excellent in making bread, and make a pie 
nearly or quite as good as the squash. It 
has a peculiar, agreeable flavour, and is 
called easy of digestion, is wholesome and 
nutritious. The recipe for making pies of 
the sweet potato is as follows:—Boil soft, 
peel, and mash them. To every quarter of 
a pound put one quart of milk, three table- 
spoonfuls of butter, four beaten eggs, toge- 
ther with sugar and spices to the taste. 
The sweet potato is an excellent crop for 
milch cows, and they are very fond of them. 


Eaas.—The process of 
eggs is very simple, though not generally 
i= are Take them into a dark room, 
and hold them between the eye and a light- 
ed candle or lamp. The least variation 


from perfect soundness will be clearly shown 


the Maiden’s Adventure.’ 


Position of Wren’s Nest. | 


tent, mingled with the fertilizing agen 
know that the of birds 


great saving may be made by keeping im- 
.| plements constantly under shelter when not 


. 


says :—“‘ Several gentlemen, who have been 
uring the greater of the present 
scientific and careful examination of 


ts of 
and the phosphate of lime, in-other forms, 


abound upon nearly all the keys between the 
outer chain and the main land.” | 


CHILDREN'S COLUMN. 


READING THE BIBLE. 


Come, Jenny, bring your Bible here, 
And place it on my knee; 

Now get your little chair, my dear, 
And place it close by me. 


Now slowly turn the sacred leaves, 
Nor roughly, as it were 
_ A book like any other book, 
‘That you might soil or tear. 


But ever, ever bear in mind 
That ’tis a holy book; 

And on its every page, my child, 
With humble reverence look. 


It is God’s holy word, my dear, 
To sinful mortals given— 

A lamp unto our feet below, 
To light us unto heaven. 


O, learn to prize it as you ought; 
Seek wisdom from on high, 

To teach you how to read aright— 
To read it prayerfully. 


The child who loves God’s holy word, 
And takes delight therein, 

That child will not be led astray 
In wickedness and sin. 


Now read to me, my little girl, 
Read slowly—with great care; 

Then you may put the Bible up, 
And say your evening prayer. 


YES, SWEET BIBLE. 


Yes, sweet Bible, I will hide thee 
Deep! yes, deeper in my heart; 
Thou through all my life wilt guide me, 
And in death we will not part. 
Part in death! No! never, never, 
Through death’s vale I’ll lean on thee; 
Then in worlds above for ever 
Sweeter still thy truths shall be. 


THE TURNING POINT. 


It was at the beginning of the holidays when 
Mr. Davis, a friend of my father, came to see 
us, and he asked my parents to let me go home 
with him. They consented; and I was much 
pleased with the thought of going out of town. 
The journey was delightful, and when we 
reached Mr. Davis’s house every thing looked 
as if I was going to have a fine time. Fred. 
Davis, a boy about my own age, took me cor- 
dially by the hand, and all the family soon 
seemed like old friends. “ This is going to be 
a holiday worth having,” I said to myself 
several times during the evening, as we all 
played games, told riddles, and laughed and 
chatted as merrily as could be. 

At last Mrs. Davis said it was bed-time. 
Then I expected family prayers, but we were 
very soon directed to our rooms. How strange 
it seemed to me, for I had never before been in 
a household without the family altar. “Come,” 
said Fred., ‘“‘mother says that you and I are 
going to be bed-fellows,” and I followed him 
up two pair of stairs, to a nice little chamber 
which he éalled his room, and he opened a 
drawer and showed me a box, and a boat, and 
knives, and powder-horn, and all his treasures, 
and told me a world of new things about what 
the boys did there. He undressed first and 
jumped into bed. I was much longer about it, 
for a new set of thoughts began to rise in my 
mind. 

When my mother put my portmanteau into 
my hand, just before the coach started, she 
said tenderly and in a low tone, ‘“ Remember, 
Robert, that you are a Christian boy.” I knew 
very well what that meant, and I now had just 
come to a point of time when her words were 
to be minded. At home I was taught the du- 
ties of a Christian child; abroad I must not 
neglect them, and one of these was evening 
prayer. From a very little boy I had been in 
the habit of kneeling, and asking the forgive- 
ness of God for Jesus’ sake, acknowledging his 
mercies, and seeking his protection and bless- 
ing. | 

“Why don’t you come to bed, Robert ?” cried 
Fred. ‘ What are you sitting there for? Can’t 
you undress?” Yes, yes, 1 could undress ; but 
ah, boys, I was afraid to pray and afraid not 
to pray. It seemed to me that I could not 
kneel down and pray before Fred. What 
would he say? Would he not laugh? The 
fear of Fred. made me a coward. Yet I could 
not lie down on a prayerless bed. If I needed 
the protection of my Heavenly Father at home, 
how much more abroad! I wished a thousand 
wishes; that I had slept alone, that Fred. 
would go to sleep, or something else, I hardly 
know what. But Fred. would not go to sleep. 

_ Perhaps struggles like these take place in 
the bosom of every one when he leaves home 
and begins to act for himself, and on his deci- 
sion may depend his character for time and for 
eternity. With me the struggle was severe. 
At last to Fred’s cry, ‘Come, boy; come to 
bed,” I mustered courage to say, “I will kneel 
down and pray first; that is always my habit.” 
“Pray!” said Fred, turning himself over on 
the pillow, and saying no more. His propriety 
of conduct made me ashamed. Here had I 


. 80 long been afraid of him, and yet, when he 


knew my wishes, he was quiet, and left me to 
myself. How thankful I was that duty and 
conscience triumphed ! 

That settled my future course. It gave me 
strength for time to come. I believe that the 
decision of the ‘‘Christian boy,”’ by God’s bles- 
sing, made the Christian man; for in after 
years I was thrown amid trials and tempta- 
tions which must have drawn me away from 
God and from virtue, had it not been for my 
settled habit of secret prayer. 

Let every boy who has pious parents read 
and think about this. You havg been trained 
in Christian duties and principles. When you 
go from home do not leave them behind you. 
Carry them with you and stand by them, and 
then in weakness and temptation, by God’s 
help, they will stand by you. Take a manly 
stand on the side of your God and Saviour, of 
your mother’s God and Saviour, of your father’s 
God. It is by abandoning his Christian birth- 
right that so many boys go astray, and grow up 
to be young men dishonouring their parents, 
without hope and without God in the world. 


AW AGENCY.—James C. Davis, Attorney and 
Counsellor-at-Law. All business entrusted 
will be promptly attended to. Address him at 
Montpelier, Richmond county, North Carolina. 
oct 13—12m 


ls? BELLS! BELLS !—At the Troy Bell 
Foundry.—Jones & HircHcocx, Proprietors, 
manufacture and keep constantly on hand Bells 
for Churches, Factories, Steamboats, School- houses, 
Plantations, Locomotives, and Fire Alarms, vary- 
ing in size from 30 to 3000 pounds, keyed on every 
variety of letter in the musical scale, which are cast 
in Patent Metallic Casings, and hung with ‘‘ Hil- 
dreth’s’». Patent Rotary Yoke. Frames, Wheels 
Tolling Hammers, Wrenches, and Springs attached 
to clapper, complete in every part. Warrantee 
given for durability and tone, not to be surpassed. 
Parties wishing to purchase, would find it to their 
interest to call and examine, or address us at Troy, 
Rensselaer county, New York, before purchasing. 
jan 19—ly | 


30 
T 


90 cents. 
Heart’s-Ease ‘in Heart ‘Tropbie, or a Sov 
Remedy all Trouble of the Heart. By Joha. 
cents. 


gravings. 


| of Sin in Believers. 


iret Browning, or Traét in God. 

Learning to Converse. By the author of Learn- 


Weathering: “By Rev. C.B. Payles, 
a . Cc. B. 

Country Tales forthe Yoong. By Old Humphrey. 
and her Child, By Mrs. Coply. 30 ota, 
ales for Young Thinkers. By Old 


Bunyan. 
Together with a large collection of Books suitable 
for Sabbath-scheol libraries, 
_ WILLIAM 8, & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and 
street, above Sizth, Philadelphie. 


TEACHER WANTED,—The Academy at New 


London, Chester county, Pennsylvania, a long |, 


established and highly seccessful Male Boarding and 
Day-school, will want a Principal at the beginning 
ofthe Summer Session, on the first of May next. 
The ‘school is not a denominational one, but it is 
considered very important that it should be coa- 
ducted under a religious influence. No need 
apply unless prepared to establish and conduct a 
house for boarding-scholare, and an eerly appoint- 
ment must be made, in order to secure a suitable 
house for that purpose. Satisfactory testimonials: 
will be expec Tae those not acquainted with any 
ress 


of the Trustees. 
Dr. J. H. CUNNINGHAM, 
jan 19--3t Secretary of the Board of Trustees. 


ERSONS WANTING EMPLOYMENT — Can 
learn of an excellent field of labour, with lib- 
eral compensation, by addressing the subscriber, 
who will faraish them with « circular, giving fall 
particulars of the agency. None except active, in- 
dustrious, capable men, who are willing to canvass 
for subscribers, and who furnish the best of testi- 
monials, need apply. D. A. WOODWORTH, 
Publisher of Woodworth’s Youth’s Cabinet, 
jan 19—S8t 118 Nassau street, New York. 
OW TO GET A DOLLAR MAGAZINE 
GRATIS !—By sending three dollars to D. A. 
Woopwortn, No. 118 Nassau street, New York, 
you will receive Woodworth’s Youth’s Cabinet, and 
any one of the THREE DOLLAR Magazines which 
you may select. Now is the time to subscribe for 
all the Magazines. i jan 12—3t 


NFS AND INTERESTING PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 


I. The Assembly’s New Digest, being a Collec- 
tion of the Acts, Deliverances, and Testimonies of 
the Supreme Judicatory of the Presbyterian Charch, 
from its Origin in America, to the Present Time, 
with Notes and Documents explanatory and histori- 
cal: constituting a complete illustration of her 
polity, faith, and history. Compiled for the Board 
of Publication, by the Rev. Samuel J. Baird. Oc- 
tavo, pp. xxii, and 856. Price $3.50. | , 

_ II. The Port Folio of Entertainment and Instruc- 
tion. Compiled by the Editor of the Board. Quarto, 
Price $1.59. An elegant volume for the holidays. 
Illustrated with superior wood engravings. 

III. Learning to Converse. With numerous en- 
18mo. Price 25 and 30 cents. | 

IV. Sermons and Essays, by the Tennents and 
their Contemporaries, 12mo. With a Portrait of 
the Rev. Gilbert Tennent. Price 70 cents. 

V. Memoirs, including Letters and Select Re- 
mains of John Urquhart, late of the University of 
St. Andrews. By William Orme. With a Prefato 
Notice and Alexander Duff, 
D.D., LL.D. 12mo. With a Portrait. Price 65 
cents. 

VI. Owen on Temptation and on the Mortification 
re! 12mo. With a Portrait. Price 

cents. 


VII. What is Presbyterianiesm ? By the Rey. Chas. 
Hodge, D. D. 18mo: 15 cents. 

VIII. The Christian Mini not a Priesthood. 
By the Rev. H. A. Boardman, D. D. 18mo. Price 
15 cents. 
| IX. Life Sketches from Scottish History, or 
Brief Biographies of the Scottish Presbyterian 
Worthies, with an Engraving. 18mo. Price 
and 25 cents. 

X. Suggestions on the Religious Instruction of 
the Negroes in the Southern States, together with 
an Appendix containing forms of Church registers, 
form ofa constitution, and plans of different denomi- 
nations of Christians. By Charles Colcock Jones, 
D. D. 18mo, tract form, pp. 132. Price 10 cents. 

Published and for sale, together with a most val- 
uable assortment of religious books, by the Presby- 
terian Board of Publication. 

JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 

No. 265 Chestnut street, Phi adelphia. 

ec I—st 


EPOSITORY BIBLE SOCIETY OF VIRGINIA. 
—Paricr & Carpozo, Booksellers & Stationers, 
opposite American Hotel, Richmond, Virginia, 
keep on hand publications of the American Bible 
Society, American Tract Society, American Sun- 
day-school Union, Evangelical Knowledge Society, 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, Presbyterian 
House. Religious and Miscellaneous Literatare, 
Stationery, and School Books. Publications of the 
Baptist and Methodist Societies furnished to order. 
Particular attention paid to the Sunday-school De- 
partment. Orders from the country promptly at- 
tended to. | 
X> Liberal discount on School-books to Teach- 
ers. oct 22—tf 


ELLS ! BELLS !—The Subscribers, at their long 
established and enlerged Foundry, manufac- 

ture upon an improved method, and keep constant- 
ly on hand, a large assortment of their superior 
ells, of all descriptions suitable for Fire Alextaiy 
Churches, Academies, Factories, Steamboats, Plan- 


tations, &c., mounted with their ** Rotating Yoke,” : 


and other improved Hangings, which insure the 
safety of the Bell, with ease and efficiency in ring- 
ing Warrantee given of tone and durability. For 
full particulars as to Chimes, Keys, Weights, &c., 


apply for Circularto 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
ap 28—ly®* West Troy, Albany county, New York. 


Samay UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY. — 
CHARTER PERPETUAL.—ComMPANY’s BuILDING, Office 
south-east corner Third and Chestnut streets.—Car- 
ITAL, ascertained value of Premiums and Assets, 
January Ist, 18565, $1,240,629.06.—The eminent 
success which has resulted to this Company arises 
chiefly from its distinctive and simple plan of opera- 
tion, combining stability with security, perpetuity 
and availability. Annual Dividends convertible in 
cash, or appropriated to the payment of premiums, 
Premium payments quarterly, &c., see Prospectus. 
In the Savine Funp Department, Money is re- 
ceived patty. Also, Monpay Evenines on de- 
posit, in large or small sums, on which interest is 
allowed of rrvz ren cent. This is the oldest five 
r cent. interest paying Company in the City and 
tate. Money paid back without notice, as ueual._ 


DIRECTORS. 
Stephen R. Crawford, William M. Godwin, 
Lawrence Johnson, George McHenry, 
Ambrose W. Thompeon, James Devereux, 
Benjamin W. me Gustavus English, 
Pau! B. Goddara, M.D. John Ely. 


Steruen R. Crawrorp, President. 
Lawrence Jounson, Vice-President. 
Purny Fisx, Sec’y and Treasurer. 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
Peul B. Goddard, M.D., Alexander C. Hart, M.D. 
Xr In attendance at the Office of the Company, 
daily from 11 o’clock, A. M., to 2 o’clock, P. M. 
oct 26—ly* 


ITTELL’S LIVING AGE.—This work is pub- 

lished weekly at six dollars per year. It is 

made up of the elaborate and stately essays of the 

Edinburgh, Quarterly, and other Reviews. The 

Panorama of Life and Literature is published month- 
ly at three dollars per year, by 

LITTELL, SON & CO., 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston. 
jan 5—tt 


AMES R. WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Dealer, 91 
South Eighth street, below Walnut, Philadelphia 
—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of 
fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Cof- 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest qualities, 
which he will sell in the original packages, or at 
retail, on the most reasonable terms. Also, Extra 
Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrels, and bags. 
x Goods carefully P orcomges for the country, or 
delivered to any part of the city. jan 1—+tf 


BOOK FOR EVERY LIBRARY.—ZIJndia, An- 
cient and Modern, Geographical, Historical, 
Political, and Religious. With a particular account 
of the state and prosperity of Christianity. By Da- 
vid O. Allen, D. D., Missionary of the American 
Board for twenty-five years in India; Member of 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
and Corresponding Member of the American Orien- 
tal Society. 8vo,618 pages. Price $2. 

This elegant octavo volume, from the pen of one 
of the most learned men who has ever resided in 
India, is now ready for sale. It is a work of great re- 
search, and without doubt the most complete and 
eee published on this interesting portion of 
the world. 


Just published by : | 
OHN P. JEWETT & CO., 
dec 22—S8t 117 Washington street, Boston. 


CHANDELIERS, &c.—Cornelius, Baker 
& Co., Manufacturers of Lamps, Chandeliers, 


Gas Fixtures, &c. Store, No. 176 Chestnut street; 
Manufactory, No. 181 Cherry street, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—ly 


Y MOTHER; or, Recollections of Maternal In- 
fluence.—Fourth edition. With an elegant 
frontispiece. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

It is one of those rare pictures painted from life, 
with the exquisite skill of one of the Old Masters, 
which so seldom present themselves to the ama- 
teur.—John Frost, LL.D. 

This is the attractive title of a most attractive 
work which has already reached a third edition. It 
is one of the few books which will interest alike the 

oung and the old, and profit while it entertains. 
How many will offer a fresh tear to the memory of 


parents or grandparents, ‘* passed into the skies,” 
as they here have the influence of ‘* Agnes Bu- 
chanan,”’ and of the ‘* Mother,?? whose memory is 
so fragrantly embalmed.— Newark Daily 

The quiet, natoral tone of the narrative, and its 
life-like delineations of have jostiy won 
praises from every reader.— New York Tribune. 

We can testify that it is one of the most fascina- 
ting and really good books of the day.— Cong. 
oie better book than this rarely comes to hand. 
mirably told, but is made the vehicle of most useful 
and important suggestions on the management of% 
children and general conduct of life.— Boston Trav- 


Pablished by ‘GOULD & LINCOLN 
jan Washington street, Boston. 


. 


filled with 


story, which is no ordinary one, is not only ad- |. 
whl The money must always be sent in advance, 


neve 
more interested or delighted in one: tf saw students 
quite confident, that from no 
have equal tid jn-the art of 
oo ours very 
oct I7—1 Ww 


number, with forty largeoctato pages,’ 

taina, a ° | vi ean ance 
rate steel Portrait of the Editor,‘ Fraok,’?. 
Yearly subscription, $1 only; five ies, $4. 
Single specimen numbers 193 Prost im- 


pressions of the Portrait, 25 cents, postage free. 

The Cabinet and anyone of the Three® Dollar’ 

with the money (or .its valent Dost 

stamps), A. WOO WORTH, Pabli 
jan 12—4t 118 Nassau street, New York 


ASHIONABLE HAT: AND CAP STORE—R. 

8S. Watton’s Fashidnable Hat aad: Us Store, 

No, 360 Market street, between Tenth and ' 

arge assortment of Silk a ham 

brellas constantly on hand, at the Coot ric vee 

cash. dec 


+ 


ai 


SINGING.—Unquestio 
the beat and most useful Hyma and Tune 
et pabliahes for the use of ‘Lectures, Prayer, and 
onference Meetings, al Worship, and Congre- 
gational Singing, ie le Melodi pa = 
This work contains five hundred Hymns and two 
hundred Tunés. It has been prodounced the’ best 


collection of sa¢red lyrical poetry éver iseved, and 
undoubtedly embraces a | r number of the 
favourite tunes alread th ‘the 


and breadth of the Jand then any, similar wor 
It has aleo the advantage of bein furnished 
very low price, thus bringing it within the meanso 
almost al). congregations. ‘Melodies ip al- 
ready in very extensive aee, and ‘is conetahtly be 
more widely intreduced. betters from man 
men, speaking in the bigheet terme of ite ;are 
in the hands of. the publish era, We earn \in- 
vine of clergymen, and all others who 
are interested in securing a general participation i 
the singing éxercises ‘0 divine worship. to thie 


To meet the wants of all, two editions of T’ 
Melodies are published—one in large, and the 
insmalltype. Io other ts, thease editions are, 

r in the same con 

0 ed. ( ), cloth bindi dos. 

do. in binding, per 6 
Octavo ed. (large type), cloth binding, per doz. 7 
do. in leather binding; per doz. 8 
one’s copies sent for examipation, on receipt of 
cents. 

Temple Melodies is published b 

| MASON BROTHERS 
jan 12—4¢ 


p® FOR SALE.—One of the most eligible pews 
in the middle aisle of the Tenth Preabyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, (Rey. Dr. Boardman’s), cor- 
ner of Twelfth and Walnut streets, for sale. Apply 
at the office of the Presbyterian, No. 144 Chestnat 
street, Philadelphia. jan 


FEMALE SEMINARY.-—-The next 
session of this Institution will commence on 
February 4th, 1856, and continue twenty-one weeks. 
A thorough and systematic course of instraction, a 
full corps of experienced and efficient ‘teachers 
combined with the home influence which can he ex, 
erted where the number is so limited—al] eommend 
this School to the attention. of its..who are 
obliged to place their daughters be yond their own 
immediate: influence. | 
Expenses rrr Sxssron—Board and tuition in Eng- 
lish studies, and Latin, $70. © uages, Music, 
Drawing, and Painting in water colours and oils, 
extra. | 


dent of Delaware College; Professor -W. A. Craw- 

ford; Professor E. D. Porter 3.7. W. Weston, A.M., 

Principal of Newark Academy; Rev:'J, Valandig- 

ham; J. L. Miles, Newark; ‘| Professor C. 
n 


Long, Hartaville, Pennsylvania; Rev. J. H. McNeill, 
Secretary American Bible Society, New! York... 
Circulars, containing course of study and other. 
particulars, may be had on te the Pring. 
Cl AMBERL y 
an 5—10t Newark, Delaware. 


HELLY MALE HIGH SCHOOL.—Near German- 
town 


astitution, besatif 
located om the Memphis and Charleston Railroad, 
sixteen miles east of T jis 2 
_in session. No efforts will be spa to make 
one of the best schools in the South. 100 


For further particulars, or Catalogues, address 
_ nov 3—+tf Germantown, Tennessee, 
OSELAND FEMALE IN8TITUTE.—This-In- 
stitution in and healthful 
country, near the vi Hartsville, on the Old 
York Road, nineteen miles from Philadelphia, with 
which there is daily communication by two lines ef 

Stages. The number of boarding pupils is limited 
in order that they may receive thorough instraction 
from the Principal, and may énjoy the comfort, and 
personal training, and care of home. Due promi- 
nence is given to daily religious’ instruetion, The 
year is divided into two ions of twenty-one 
weeks, one commencing on the first Wedne in 
May, the other.on the first Wednesday in Novem- 
ber. Circulars, containing further particulars, may 

be obtained by addressing the Principal; ~~ 
J. BELVILLE;' 

Hartsville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania, 
12—tf 
ANTED.—A Principal wanted for the Wilkes- 
barre Female Institute, a Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies, under the care of the Pres- 
byterty' of Luzerne: A ‘Presbyterian, or orthodox 
Congregationalist, being a ‘married man, would be. 
preferred, To a really competent person, the situa, 


tion offers ynusually good indueements. -Applicante. 
may address the. Rirv. JOHN DO) € 
‘jan 5—4t® Witkesbarre, Penneylvania. 


E8T JERSEY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
A. ncipal, assis an ample 
number of well qualified teachers. Besigned 
prepare s thoroug orc any busi. 
nese life, with careful attention to health and” 
ysical improvement, pe te and manners, 
and moral! and religions instruction. 
Prick—$250 per annum, New pupils are re- 
ceived at any time, paying from the date of entrance. 
only. The first term of the next school-year com-. 
mences, Providence permitting, September 6th, 
For a Prospectus, with full particulars, address the 
pt Early application should be made. | 
sep 


A TEACHER—A member of the. Presbyterian. 
Church, who has had much experience in 
teaching the classics, higher mathematics, and all 
the branches of a thorough English education, de- 
sires the situation of Principal of am Aeademy or: 
Female School in some healthy town.» Satisfactory : 
testimonials can be furnished, Address,..... , 

66 


M.A. C2. 
Lewistown, Mifflin county, 


jan 1 


SITUATION AS TEACHER WANTED.—A 
young Lady, of considerable experience in 
teaching Music, a member of the Presbyterian 
Church, wishes a situation in a school, or private. 
family, to teach Music, French, and other ornamen- . 
tal branches, and would assist in lish studies. 
Prefers going South. Good recommendations given. 
Address JULIA RANKIN,” 
jan 12—tf Chester, Morris county; New Jersey. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 

IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 
NO. 144 Chestnat Street, above: Sixth,.-Phi-. 
WILLIAM MARTIEN & CO. 


Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per-annum, if paid: 
in advance, or Three ? 


tf 


Dollars, payable ix. six.’ 

To Clergymen Tio Dollars a year when paid 

No 


subscription | 

year. All Subscribers, who do not give express’ 
notice to the contrary, will be considered a# wishing 
to continue their iption, and their peper will. 
be sent to them accordingly. No peper discontineed 
until all arrearages are pai., -xcept at the discretion, 
Rates of Advertising-—For 15 lines, first inser: 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents... For. 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; ,each repeti- 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for. advertisements. 
TERMS TO CLUBS; 


Ten copies to one address, for one'year,; 920.00" 


Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy fo the egent.' 
Twenty-five copies to one address, forone 


ith an additional copy totheagerit, 


the- amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured if possible. Address, always post-paid, 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & 


No. 144 Chestnut Street, 


t 


The school 
furniture and apparatus are of the best kind.” The 


by lack of “uniform trahslicency: “With | OLUMES OF “THE” LONDON™RELY: | ‘PHR CHARACTERISTICS AND LAWS-OF-2 2 
rude at this critical: the Urideseized | by a ucency: ane ATIVE L OF | 
aces’ ph tisatie’of thé | an’ car from’ the Beat ‘back the In- | very little practice, any one can Designed Yor Use tu 4 
the | dians for ah instint; while-she drow the body | ly inspect eggs aw fast as he can pick them Dolleg edition.’ Pablishet By’ 
he ;and, the, jong peards of the men, of the groom ‘into the’ boat, and then shoved | UP, , and pass | by mall tree of postage. ice: one 3 
well! | veantity ‘congealed breath, have | off; rowing in ty:to the northern ; | fore the candle. If t Hines; 
te ‘Puitch, and of va: | of oongesled breath, have wing in safety’to th nshore; | fore | following, letter from th Wine 
tor’ to SBC Puiich, ing efect. . | ~ | where the Indians had no means at'‘imme- eggs was adopted by dealers, we Mo 's First Leeson Book, By Mrs. Coply.' 30 the gr ‘val thie Worlt 5 
| ous publications, is man about Years | diate of following, and whither, | should have a hundred times leas defective | ) 90) 
| wer praying. and diminutive.’ His is sharp, angu-| Martin Lather’s: Activity. as the settlers’ on that side were too nu- | 80 great a. difference between Mr. Lord's Treaties the ef Figen 
| | probably one of the most:caustic writers of show. ae: ie [éeying: 
4 ‘anguish | Guano rrow Key of the used on any subject. igi pal ts 
discovering guano and other fertilising agen ment. Besides drilling my pepilé very! by 
Se Wit, have recently returned north, prepared, as we on these, my plan wa require of them numerous 
De greet | learn, to remove large quantities of the former written exercises exemplified, by 
hes been to northern latitudes. Though the character their ows origiggl sarts 
Hogiend, as aned.inly while-be taught: of our climate preclades the presumption that | 
Go the street” died whilé-ye = ammonia, 80 largely pervading the Ichabo and 
| And. bo Christian down | 
th severity of a pes- 
v ‘aon | ‘ 5m 7a. DE 108, 
Dr... fagitive verses we have been sone- | 
ce 
| ; 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
¥CES.—Daniel Kirkwood.,. Presin 
| 
| 
" 
tree as he should have no difficulty in recog- $$. — 
nizing; and, at the same moment, another 
rushing was instantly shot down, 
é 
and fell a Bis-@omrade’s body. As they 
drew spot, the detachment was 
halted; peered about 
the trees tQ,me0SM. their memories of the 
the stadents ‘of. that important Institution in Missie- 
sippl. “The nomber, which is'the only 
one we have seen, is a comely.and portly pamphlet F 
of over a hundred pages, illustrated by an engrav- 
J 
ing of the College. ‘The contents are highly credit- 
able. | 
The first number of a very neat monthly, called 
the Latheran Home Journal, issued by the Board of 
| Py pot that denomination, has been sent us. 
e 
It promises well, and is published at the low price of 
tne. ; ‘ $30 
© > 
ell 
) &. sho he. Senate adjourned withou Phil 
Eatek* having elected its representative,”’ at you.” i 


